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TWO NEW BOOKS 


Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course $1.25 


Enables students in one academic year to pass the entrance examinations of 
the leading colleges. The exercises are bright and breezy, and embody the 
In one respect the book differs from all others of its kind: 
the new laws of syntax promulgated by the French Government by decree of 


February 26, 1901, have been followed throughout. 


French of to-day. 


Besides containing a clear 
exposition of the methods of reading French verse, it includes the poems pre- 
scribed for memorizing by the regents of the University of the State of New York. 


Dryer’s Lessons in Physical Geography $1.20 


This text-book for high schools and upper grammar grades is simpler than 
any other complete and accurate treatise on the subject now published. In it 
generalization has been minimized. The physical features of the earth are 
grouped according to their causal relations and functions, and the characteristics 
of each group are presented by means ofa typical example. The student ob- 
tains first a relatively minute knowledge of the facts, and afterwards inductively 


understands the general principles. Realistic exercises and discussions are in- 


—— 











New Books and New Editions 
Spelling and Word-Building 


By Eucene Bouton, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsfield, Mass. 





On a new plan, The phonetic laws controlling the spelling of regular 
English words are shown in word-building exercises. Over 250 
illustrations. [Jn press.] 


Maury’s Geographies 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. Revised and Enlarged 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


Editions of r901. In touch with present geographic Conctthonin 
everywhere. Last U. S Census figures, etc. 


University Series ‘of Vertical Writing Books 


Plain, Simple, Easy, Rapid 
Many New, Original, and Practical Features. 


Gildersleeve-Lodge Latin Series 


Includes the well known Gildersleeve Grammars ; Latin Composition ; 
Latin Prose Exercises; First Latin Book; Cicero’s Orations, De 














troduced at intervals, and directions given for laboratory work. Officiis, Second Philippic ; Ovid Selections, etc., etc. 
Ar E RI Ch N BOO K CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 5 We 
COMPANY UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTon 43--47 East Tenth Street, New York 
BOSTON OFFICE, 120 Summer Street 
ALSO 


A DOLLAR'S WORTH FOR A DOLLAR 


The Bulletin Correspondence School 


Eighteen years ago there were a good many teachers’ agencies, but most of them were 
conducted by irresponsible people, and the School Bulletin Agency was founded to give assur- 
ance of square dealing under competent management. How great its success has been no 
teacher need be told. 

There now seems an equal need for a Correspondence School, especially intended to,pre- 
pare teachers for examinations for licenses, and the Bulletin Correspondence School has been 
started with the motto, ‘A dollar’s worth for a dollar.” It will have an adequate staff of 
instructors ; it will promise no more than it can perform, and it will perform all that it promises. 
For particulars address 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 











German, Italian, Spanish, 


and other foreign books, 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


48th Street and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Bercy’s, DuCroquet’s, and 
other series. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES, 


French 
Books. 





Now Ready 


By LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Beautifully Illustrated. 255 pages. 


rienced, and successful educators, this book will at once command attention. 


Correspondence solicited. 


LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


late Head Master Boston Normal School, and AUGUSTUS H. KELLEY, A.M., Master of Lyman School, Boston. 


Price, 50 cents. 
With the English Grammar for Grammar Schools recently published, it forms a complete course for Grammar Schools. 
Teachers and superintendents looking for the best will do well to examine these new text-books. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


In the 
Inductive Course in English, 


Sample copy for 30 cents. 
Being from the pen of these well-known, expe- 


Boston — New York — Chicago. 
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| goes your pencil just when you need it the most. 
leasid pencil that fails to keep its point and breaks without the shadow of an excuse ! 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 
They are made from the best and purest graphite and the highest 
Try them and you will be convinced. 


| Send sixteen cents in stamps, mentioning this paper, 
| and receive samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, 
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THHE MAGAZINES. 
—‘William McKinley” is appropriately 
the subject of the leading article in the 
October Forum. It is a brilliant charac- 


ter sketch by Henry Litchfield West. 
Representative Henry Sherman Boutell 
contributes an instructive and interesting 
account of “Our National Debt: Its 
Origin, History, and Peculiarities.” A. 
Maurice Low discusses the relation of 
“Labor and the Law in England,” with 
special reference to the significant deci- 
sion of the house of lords in a recent case. 
Dr. P. M. Foshay pleads for public support 
to the movement for “The Organization 
of the Medical Profession.” An account 
of “The Colonization of Siberia,” by R. E. 
C. Long, is followed by a forecast of “‘The 
South Africa of To-morrow,” by Albert G. 
Robinson. “The Outlook for Public 
Ownership” is dealt with by Albert Wat- 
kins, who summarizes the experience of 
foreign countries in such matters as gov- 
ernment railroads, ete. Professor David 
Kinley gives an estimate of ‘“‘European 
Feeling Toward the United States.’”’ “‘The 
Decadence of Our Constitution” is the title 
of a critical article by Professor Darius 
H. Pingrey. E. Friend describes the his- 
tory and operations of “The Paris 
Bourse.” Herbert W. Horwill utters a 
warning against ““The Monastic Danger in 
Higher Education,”’ 


—The special features of the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews are an illus- 
trated account of President McKinley’s 
last days, by Walter Wellman; a brief 
characterization of the late president by 
Commissioner H. B. F. Macfarland, of the 
District of Columbia; an article on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, with pictures of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roosevelt and their children; the 
text of Mr. McKinley’s speech at Buffalo 
on the day before his assassination, and 
also the full text of Mr. Roosevelt’s Min- 
neapelis address of September 2; an ac- 
count of the Methodist Ecumenical Con- 
ference just held in London, by the Rev. 
J. Wesley Johnston, D. D.; a forecast of 
the work of the Protestant Episcopal tri- 
ennial convention to be held at San Fran- 
cisco in uctober, by Florence E. Wins- 
low; a remarkably well-informed article 
on the recent victory of the Danish Lib- 


erals, by a Danish correspondent of the 
Review; a sketch of the late Signor 
Crispi, by Giovanni della Vecchia; an 
article on “A New England Village,” by 


“A Sometime Villager”; and “‘The Minne- 
sota Primary Election Law,” by A. L. 
Mearkle. In the editor’s paragraphs or 
“The Progress of the World,” not only 
the McKinley assassination, but other im- 
portant world topics of the month, are 
treated with characteristic accuracy and 
lucidity. 

—In the concluding paper of his popu- 
lar series on “Careers of Danger and 
Daring” in the St. Nicholas, Cleveiand 


Moffett describes the excitement and 
perils attendant upon the life of the “Lo- 
comotive Engineer,” and especially those 
who run the limited expresses at a cost 
of nervous energy little appreciated by 
the traveling public. Two other railroad- 
ing articles follow—one the story of “A 
Runaway Locomotive” down a mountain 
side, and the other a striking little bit of 
verse by William Hurd Hillyer, entitled 
“The Night Express.” There is a balloon 
story of the special providence variety, 
and an excellent study by Henry Hales of 
“The Ruby-Throated Humming-Bird.” 
Miss Carolyn Wells contributes “Thirty 
Charades” in rhyme, and there are other 
poems by Virginia Woodward Cloud, 
Anne Cleveland Cheney, and Elizabeth 
Sylvester. The departments of Nature 
and Science, the St. Nicholas League. 
Books and Readings, and the Riddle-Box 
appear, as usual, and are perhaps the 
most welcome part of the magazine to 
thousands of younger readers. 


—Rudyard Kipling’s latest animal 
story, ““How the Leopard Got His Spots,” 
has first place in the October Ladies’ 
Home Journal, which is a truly notable 
number of this excellent magazine. . 
Fifth-Avenue Troubadour,” the story of a 
bird in New York, by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, “Some Things the President 
Does Not Do,” and the last installment 
of “Miss Alcott’s Letters to her ‘Laurie,’ ” 
form a most interesting and varied trio. 
Miss Laura Spencer Portor’s delightful 
love story, “aA Gentleman of the Blue 
Grass,” also begins in this number, and 
Josef Hofmann, the world-famed pianist, 
writes on “Playing the Piano Correctly.” 
There is a crisp collection of anecdotes 
about Mr. Whistler, and a charming bit 
about “The Real ‘Cranford,’ showing 
pictures of the places most mentioned in 
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No. 314, ROUND. 


Packed 1 Doz 
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any other pencil, 
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DRAUGHTING, SKETCHING, etc., 


EAGLE DRAUGHTING PENCILS. 


HEXAGON. 
PEN CIT PACH 


NEW oR 





A Superior Pencil, containing an extra large and an extra soft lead of 
deep black color, and is especially adapted for FREE-HAND DRAWING, 


No. 514, HEXAGON. 


en in a Box. 





Eagle Nerograph Pencils. 


No. 251, ROUND. 


a < + easger= 
FAGLE PENCIL CO 
NEW YORK 


NEROCRAPY 





through an entire and original process, the 
lead in the Nerograph produces an extreme black mark not obtained by 


The most artistic effects can be obtained, which will be highly appreci- 
ated for Free-Hand Drawing or Sketching work. Although the lead is of 
an extra large size and extra soft, still it is extremely durable and in nowise 
Large wood highly polished in Ebony finish, and packed one dozen 





EAGLE PENCIL Co. 


7-379 Broadway, New York. 


in Schools, and also equally desir- 
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116-120 Summer St. 
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KEEPS 
SCHOOL LIFE MOVING 


WITH THE 


MOTION OF THE WORLD 


A JUVENILE ‘‘REVIEW 
OF REVIEWS.”’ 


If education be a préparation for 
the business of life, then every 
child should algo, from the begin- 
ning, have daily experience of this 
fact.— Herbert Spencer: Education. 


Sample Copy for 2-cent Stamp. 
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HOTEL EPIPIRE 


Broadway and 63d St., N. Y. City. 
.« « ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Summer Rates 
$1.00 per Day upward. 
Fiom Grand Central Station take 7th Ave. and 
Broadway cars, seven minutes to EMPIRE. 


_From the Fall River Boats take the 9th Ave. 
Elevated to 59th Street, from which Hotel is one 
minute’s walk. 


Within ten minutes of amusement and shopping 
centres. All cars pass the Empire. 


Send postal for descriptive booklet. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN, Prop. 
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For tickets and information apply at ‘any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
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One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 ° 
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more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS. 


O wise little birds, how do ye know 
The way to go, 

Southward and northward, to and fro? 
Far up in the ether piped they, 


“We but obey 
One who calleth us far away. 


“He calleth and calleth year by year, 
Now there, now here; 
Ever he maketh the way appear.” 
Dear little birds, he calleth me 
Who calleth ye; 
Would that I might as trusting be. 
—Harriet McEwen I<imball. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Proressor A. L. LANE, Waterville, Me.: To give 
unfailing inspiration is the greatest service which 
any school can render. 

Dr. ELMER E, Brown: The worst teacher is the 
one who is bad and continues to grow worse. Next 
to the worst teacher is the good teacher who does not 
grow any better. 

SaMUEL THuRBER, Boston: The teacher of 
teaching can only teach by taking classes in hand, 
and letting his would-be learners of the art look on. 

Hamitton W. Mabie: One of the chief services 
of education is to show us our position in the line of 
historical development, tc make us aware of what 
has been done, and to give a true point of departure. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. H. Patties, Birmingham, 
Ala. : When a man becomes so absorbed in his busi- 
ness that he cannot visit the schools, that he does 
net even know the name of his child's teacher, he 
wrongs his child, he wrongs the school, and wrongs 
society. 

SUPERINTENDENT HaAroutp Barnes, Beloit, Kan, : 
In the selection of teachers too much stress is laid 
upon the question, “How much do you know, and how 
well do you know it?” The standard should be 
altered by engrafting upon it the requirement of 
good health anl a personality which will not sour 
the disposition of the student. To know is one 
thing; to be a qualified teacher is quite another. 

JoserHINE C. Locke: Every child is entitled toa 
It is the duty of the state to 
Music, 


happy childhood. 
make this possible. through its instruction. 
play, song, and art of every kind make the earth less 
dreary and carry higher life to struggling humanity. 
Elementary schools create culture, while academic 
schools only conserve it. Childhood determines man- 
hood, not manhood childhood. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. L. Simmons, Bennington, Vt. : 
The inereased prosperity of our country, the part 
that the younger generation is playing in its history, 
the tremendous development in all lines of labor, 
science, agriculture, inventions, industrial pursuits, 
aud the like, in our social and political institutions, 
all these which make this Republic the wonder of 
the world, are proofs indisputable of the successful 
Operation of our school system in preparing young 
en and women for their every-day duties and re- 
Sponsibilities in these trying times, 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SOMETHING OF ITS HISTORY. 


BY PRINCIPAL HEN 


RY WHITTEMORE, 


Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 


Probably .few members of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, though they may be active 
and interested workers for its good, know of its 
origin. ‘The recent action of the association, by 
which the county associations were requested to 
send representatives from their associations to sit 
with the directors of the state association, brought 
the beginning of latter body to my mind. ‘Thus, 
after a lapse of fifty-two years, the child reocgnized 
its parent, and extended to it a loving, filial hand of 
good will and fellowship. 

On November 38, 1845, a circular was issued from 
Salem, which began as follows:— 

“Sir,—At a recent meeting of the Essex County 
Association the undersigned were ap- 
committee for the purpose of calling a 


Teachers’ 
pointed a 

















HENRY WHITTEMORE. 


convention of practical teachers, with a view to the 
organization of a state association, the membership 
of which shall be limited to actual teachers.” 

The list of those who signed the circular was 
headed with the name of Charles Northend. It is 
a fact that is well worth remembering that the cir- 
cular states that the Essex County Association was 
formed ‘‘more than sixteen years ago.” Those to 
whom the circular was sent were invited to meet the 
signers “at Brinley hall in Worcester, on Monday 
evening, the 24th inst. (November), at 6.30 o’clock, 
and there to consider the expediency of forming a 
State Association of Practical Teachers.” The 
capitals at the beginning of the words “Practical” 
and “Teachers” are found in the records. 

I sometimes wonder if Charles Northend 
others of the honored fathers of the state assucia- 
tion were to attend some oi the sessions held in 
these times, and if they were to hear some of 
the speakers, whether he or they would call them 
practical with a eapital P. 

In accordance with the invitation in the circular, 
teachers from all parts of the state assembled in 
Worcester at the time specified in the call. Charles 
Northend called the meeting to order. The con- 
vention was organized, and Oliver Carlton of Salem 
The name of George 


and 


was made the first president. 
A. Walton, Martha’s Vineyard, appears among the 
Elbridge Smith, Worcester, 


vice-presidents, and 
As far as can be determined 


among the councilors. ! 
from the records, the constitution originally con- 
sisted of two articles. 

Article 2 was for a number of years a source of 
contention. It read as follows: “Any practical male 


teacher of good moral character within this com- 
monwealth may become a member of this associa- 
tion by signing this constitution and paying an ad- 
mission fee of one dollar.” It is plainly evident 
that the “originals” were not warm advocates of 
women’s rights. 

Although only male teachers were eligible to mem- 
bership, yet female teachers were invited “to con- 
tribute essays on educational topics.” They did 
concede that the “female” teachers had some brains. 

In 1851 Rey. Cyrus Pierce proposed an amend- 
ment, for the purpose of striking out the word 
“male,” that female teachers might be admitted to 
membership on equal terms with male teachers. It 
was rejected. Mr. Pierce renewed his motion on 
the three following years. 

An attempt was made in 1854 by Charles Ham- 
mond to have the obnoxious, to many, word re- 
moyed, but with not much better success. The as- 
sociation did yield, however, a little, and adopted 


‘the following:— 


“All practical female teachers of this common- 
wealth may become honorary members of this asso- 
ciation by signing the constitution.” 

No further action on the question was taken until 
1866. At that meeting John D. Philbrick of Bos- 
ton occupied the president’s chair. D. B. Hagar, 
the late honored principal of the Salem normal 
school, was chairman of the committee on amend- 
ments. His committee reported an amendment in 
favor of striking out the word “male” in article two. 
The say: ““The report was unanimously 
adopted, and a large number of ladies (mark ‘the 
word!) at once signed the constitution and became 
members.” 

Although female teachers were practically de- 
barred from participation as active members, yet 
their influence in the schools of the state was early 
recognized in the doings of the association. 

At its sixth annual meeting, held in 1850 in 
Worcester, Mr. Philbrick presented a set of resolu- 
tions; the.second was the following:— 

“That the best interests of common school educa- 
tion in this commonwealth require that the compen- 
sation of female teachers be materially increased.” 

If some one should rise in our next meeting and 
offer the same resolution, it would be as true now 


records 


as then. 

At this same meeting Mr. Field of Boston (I sup- 
pose it was Barnum Field, master of the Franklin 
school) “paid a tribute of respect to the memory of 
Miss M. IF. Foster, late Boston.” And at this 
meeting, on motion of Mr. Philbrick, a committee 
was appointed to consider the expediency of offering 
Later in 


of 


prizes for essays on educational subjects. 


‘the meeting the committee reported in favor of 


offering two prizes of twenty dollars each, and that 
hoth be offered tothe lady teachers of Massachu- 
setts. It may be interesting to note that one of the 
subjects for these prize essays was “Teaching of 
Spelling.” 

At the next annual meeting, it seems from the 
action then taken that those who were opposed to 
giving women some representation in the associa- 
tion must have thought that they had gone too far, 
and that they must hedge, for the following resolu- 
tion was adopted :— 

“Resolved, that two prizes of fifteen dollars each 
be offered, one to the members of this association, 
and the other to the lady teachers of the state.” 
They no longer wrote of “female” teachers. 

At the next meeting the essays were read—that 
of the lady by a member of the association, At the 
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meeting of 1853 the prize for the best essay for gen- 
tlemen was awarded to Daniel Mansfield of Cam- 
bridge. Subject: “Whispering.” The committee 
reported “that no essay presented by the ladies had 
been deemed worthy of a prize.” 

At the meeting of 1854 the ladies seemed to have 
The committee awarded 
three prizes, all to women. Whether the event of 
this vear was too much for the association, or 
whether it changed its policy, I am unable to say; 
but I am unable to find any further record or men- 
tion made of prize essays. 

The final act by which women were given equal 
representation with men occurred at the meeting 
held in October of 1871 in’ Boston. 

“When the committee on nominations made their 
report,” to quote from the records, “several gentle- 
been nominated withdrew their 
names, in order that the ladies of the association 
might be represented in the board. of directors, for 
the first time in the history of the association.” 

Miss Sarah J. Baker, Miss Jane H. Stickney, and 
Miss Amelia H. Pitman of Boston were chosen vice- 
presidents, and Miss Maria W. Turner of Boston and 
Miss Mary FE. Pierce of Cambridge were chosen 
Thus ended the long contest in the 
Association between 
who were not mem- 


made a mighty effort. 


men who had 


councilors. 
Massachusetts ‘Teachers’ 
“male” members and “females” 


bers. 








VENTILATION. 


BY WILLIAM C. HOBBS, KOCKLAND, MASS. 

My experience has forced me to the conclusion 
that efficient work in our schools and successful ca- 
reers of our children depend, first of all, upon their 
physical health and physical environment. These 
conditions are fundamental and indispensable. The 
schools ought to be characterized by good light, 
fresh air, and attractive The em- 
bodiment of these ideas are distinctive elements of 
modern education, and are among the most salu- 
tary evidences of educational progress in the nine- 
teenth century. I will confine myself for the pres- 
ent in this article to only one of these considerations, 


surroundings. 


viz., ventilation. 

Most people know that the constituents of air are 
approximately twenty parts oxygen and eighty parts 
nitrogen. But besides these two substances, there 
are also carbonic acid—usually about .03 or .04 of 
one per cent.—water vapor, and several other sub- 
After 
pure air has been through the lungs, the oxygen has 
been decreased about one-fifth and carbonic acid in- 


stances, as have been discovered recently. 


creased a hundred fold. 

It was once taught, and now usually thought, that 
carbonic acid was the sole cause of the unpleasant 
results of foul air. - But it has been shown by ex- 
periment that air containing chemically pure car- 


bonie acid is not very disagreeable to breathe. The 
noxiousness of air in an ill-ventilated room is due 


much more to organic substances, given off partly 
by the lungs and partly by the skin. This constit- 
uent of vitiated air is very poisonous. It has been 
injected in its free state into animals and caused 
almost instant death. “Our own breath is our 
greatest enemy.” 

In crowded assembly rooms, churches, halls, etc., 
some have been known to faint, others to suffer 
headache, dizziness, and nausea. A week ago, while 
I was observing a recitation in a room where the air 
was foul, a little girl burst out crying, and said with 
a look of great distress, “Teacher, I am sick to my 
The teacher wisely advised her to go 
She did so; in about five 
minutes she returned with a happy countenance and 
went to work as cheerfully as if nothing unusual 


stomach.” 


out and get some fresh air. 


- 


had happ ned. 








J. F. K., Colorado: I have been a constant reader 
+! the Journal of Education ever since I taught my 
Journal as one of the 


first school. I regard the 


necessaries of one’s professional life. In my judg 
ment no other journal so completely keeps one in 


touch with the school work of our country. 


A STUDY 


Hon. Joseph M. Deuel made an interesting study of 
crime, published in Town Topics November 29, 1900, 
which is so interesting and suggestive that it should be 
passed along. He has chosen 100 important American 
cities from all the states, except Idaho, Nevada, North 
Dakota, West Virginia, and Wyoming. His figures are 
based on arrests rather than convictions, which is readily 
seen to be, all in all, the fairer test. The study does not 
prove everything, of course; indeed, it proves nothing, 
but it suggests a great deal, and, when carefully consid- 
ered, gives a fair estimate. The chief element to be kept 
constantly in mind is that each community has its own 
standard of enforcement. Boston, for instance, makes 
more arrests for drunkenness, per capita, than New 
York City, but a drunken man is almost never seen on 
the streets of Boston, while New York is quite otherwise. 

Spokane, with one-hundredth of the population of New 
York City, makes three times as many arrests for keep- 
ing houses of ill fame. This is not because there are 
more there, but because there are not. 

Covington, Ky., leads the country in gambling nouse 
arrests, but in this case it is not because she closes 
them, but because she does not. There are five leading 
gambling houses, and the proprietors are arrested every 
morning, plead guilty, pay $10 fine and $2 costs ($12), 
and each day proceed to make vast sums out of gambling. 

Norfolk, Va., appears to be the wickedest city in the 
United States, with Savannah and Lexington (Ky.) as 
close rivals. No one of these is a prominent colored city. 

The figures are all on the basis of the number in 1,000 
population. First is given the 1900 census of the cities. 
This is of itself an important table because it is so 
promptly furnished. 


Cities. Census, 1900. 
Average 100 cities. 
Pea: TOT Bes sh eta oar aha ais tee cieis iis 3,437,204 
CS, SR Sash sks Oru eR vada hcw bes coes 1,698,575 
PRB OLOI: FUE. isc cc. ou Ree Wwe Seb ccecees 1,293,697 
it. Doin. WA eek coats 46s RECA AA e oeb ices 575,238 
Bmh: AS 6 si 6 Pies 0 8 5s ered OG aw dcGa 6 he’ 560,892 
PeOOO TN oa vas bore bbs CRRA 6 bie 0% Ks cee 508,957 
CHOCOIANG, Gi 5 b.c es bicle oes 3c Ree Rhea ctdicwrree. 862,008 
Buielo. Whi Fs 6 kkiw ons 00's GS ew Es ceccce 352,387 
SRT PCI, Rae Siva tbc AER Restores cece 342,782 
CRCROINNET, Oa oad tise ee i cc cee 325,902 
Pittsoarg, Ps esses ae kk a ei Bas oc ce ee 321,616 
New Orieaee EM sere occ Be Mra Cai cece ccc 287,104 
Detroit, Mich. A OO ee ae | 
BEIT OROD, We Mile. «os 0.0.) EWin + See ee icc sc dewss 285,315 
WReRIRRON, ThE Bs ss csc c Cae eee es Are 278,718 
FROWN ac. Sey ele eh kkk bien bse 65 Fe Re a BEG hesaccts 246,070 
Jorsey CY, Whe docks os hiwediire 5 Fc BE hae 0965 206,433 
Louisville, BY. oo. 6s ibaaad cok eet deiksetoccses 204,731 
Minneaporia, MING... . sc caikis pie ei ck oh os cine See 
Proveemes, Ths By ix. éce cn Sat ho RE ahvace 175,597 
IRGIRMA BIS hore: sind ca OAS EA Ta eos CES OSs Ab 169,164 
OT Bn ee RR ae ere re eee eee ee OF Me 163,752 
OE, I TUS Coles ob c's od heiee6 6 060s 206 8 8 eee 163,065 
(CY Me IG AURA ie tia As Whe SER h Koes bec S3 162,608 
ICES Ui es bp 65's 6p Sh dod cet Ee sole b vtec 133,859 
UNTIL Ss ow bolts oo 5 bod svnvh debe chs bases ts 131,822 
SE EE LORS, Sosins DCs en BibAmriedes be caved 129,896 
NN hi i oe ae a ee eS Ee ae ga a 118,421 
GS Is SS k's 00.b-m whe be SoBe Ca eee bbb ukebeee 108,374 
Pee eee A i eos CERRO e idelbens 108,027 
Me ts 5 lad bina sehv Raine AM 0 bm a elakeuind 105,171 
6 dg oS A aaa s 104,863 
ee CE: 6 nc y's Sod ks oN LEE pee beielvlie es 102,979 
SS, ME ach als id bie tid‘cle'b a Vs bulSaWee 6G t08 bisa cleaee 102,555 
ee ee OI, 5/0, Sis. p 4S Gk oS dobiele be 102,479 
ED NE, (Cs seg che ince taihlew du bis 0 62k be ble Kt 102,320 
eS Rees 6 Tiare oS CEs 2 wd kint edb wee > ce 94,151 
I ig win Skis Sigh OAS we.6 cee hee oa anid e 91,886 
Mss Sie ish.» 4b ebb aW'o boa boa kee baka 90,426 
CMR, ok i Coa 6 ate boob oe Oa eS US ace bole Ga 89,872 
EY PREMIER, | 55-84 Sitio as 0 bible b UG OA bse A de oh 87,565 
NS Es a aba a dips 655 ob. WE 0:05 E des Lio wp nenncerde 85,333 
I, IN os nw 56 ep bic oh oD UeD 6 sabe cma ea 85,050 
ST EN a ee ae ee ee, 80,865 
MS as. kg 6 ses 6 deb-edaes édcab aad aka wok 79,850 
I 6 1.5 ai.3 6 ob 00.50 be 6 knead eh eae Cg aaa 78,961 
I BIG 9nb uo 0 0.6 o0.6.0 6 he dcesmbcden tebe ee 
Tee OL LSS o's: ad 'b-0 b'd% ses bos¥ seen Meme 73,307 
en ee, 
EG s Ralnd bic aac abby es bh yd ted > coon cs 68,513 
? C,. 2 Glen dt oa Sb os 0h de Pd vic dew adale 62,559 
SE Pee ees eee ee 
a SU, Ss ee etek x 5 née ae vaaiy o Oss hae s 59,007 
20, Me's 7.a0nPobias 65 ce eke e Chek ors 56,987 
PE ES hos Ve tite bale ec PE, 1G ths er dh wad 4 oh gia 56,100 
ED, rind bebe é kule Vedi Vosnée ¢a¥ eee we 55,807 
RS 56 o 56h > dao 00 5500's Sie¥ bd boc wee 62» & 54,244 
ee I ET. POO 6 as kb cbs valeeds bas volu vee¥s 53,531 
SG ME, 115 dy ia’ 316.4.91d'o idk waaléic’s Are. yone!n duecoskes 52,969 
I MY 65. bn Dye b niso cceve eae ub ie's bce Ge os 50,167 
I oe iat db 5-64 oie b ob oeeecé cee pe wet 50,145 
SEES, MEE £4.45 oe day's & of CUS le Us dle-dieke aloo bbe 02 46,624 
ee RS Sg kd diate eeib &: 6 6b. oak bie k6-008 45,115 
EN 6 50.5 5:4:5.6 Se 0 SS va hives 0d oo ka 44,885 
CPE. Cire a 3 a's dee Oe ond euE wae Lis bse bh heen 42,938 
Se EA See b.T, bs vie as Bb 60 obese wal obs i opie 42,638 
IN do ie v5 5-06-00 6.0.d0 emake eka 42,345 
LRM PEE Wits & He 64.00 oe wens sce ecEeeeeed eth od 40,169 
pS eee Pima ats ae 39,441 
PEG “ibe 00 9.00500 6 0ude das 0a smen 39,231 
NEE a. do bk Foo 016 6 6.6 b-hc'c bhk Ce bide cake 38,469 
SA EIS oo bb sa doe bod atk iawue voucdbe 38,307 
GT ONIN Sebo 0 v's blobs bee biwdct oeek baibek 37,789 


oe wrneme ee om ree eer te 


IN CRIME. 


UVM Cle icie'ss's seu ou ewne oiek can KoNlaw Gee 37,714 
OME, WAM 6.655 o-0.6a eis ose cece dcacinsb¥ce sebee 36,848 
ORME, SURG... 6:6 6 sid 0s cd cn Oh Wh Oe eo pees bin ede 36,673 
IE BO ii 3's Ad Os 0 eh ba, Feed sens bens 36,297 
ate DER is yo Coed os OG ps0 kad oh ae eee was 6 36,252 
RE Ts isan tindtn 0 4'e gE ree + 05,0 dao ene’ 35,254 
OE BOR, Gos gba ahah phase dd ab 6 ceeds chs 34,159 
TOE, TES. once A VERSO DSW Babee weRS OME REO E Se 33,608 
SE EE BS ib a Vike ed cee cet cbide oo hE SETS ES 33,111 
CMSURO Mg TOM. v5 KS Risk < pana 0 5b 0 bes o8 3 32,490 
PNA 6 54.6 054.844 o's 6's Ua Rama 6 00k Robe 31,051 
EN SOMERS. kb a's tov Vb 0 aL bus B Ras d Oho bam ek be ne 30,346 
EVI, AF UN 5 Sak ee U Ee 6 cl a te Ghd eleiide oH ve 28,429 
I  ahaceis, wisi dls wikia KWhide Seah eee aciee 28,301 
tes i ace ebb yn ba 6 vedas tea Obes 6 28,204 
EN NING OE tint 4:0.u ctensbicies, 06.40.64 tee eae 26,369 
FE, ca Baca ti aaiphis’s cc chsmatkyisie dix balan ombe ese 22,034 
SOOIIOE, “Taree ss 0% «2 > oo cab eBaiion 6 Ve ates 4 O59 see 21,850 
CE hi a .5 008. < acdraaes + 04s cne.nbens 19,632 
a Oe 8586 5. Fh ao eabcin b. 04 nh canes eseeees 18,640 
WO, Se on Sass banked hoe ea hs ee cease 20,976 
LRT, "30's 6 ou bce ccc tea ne yw be fe ew obs 18,891 
PMN i Shik Shh ave b. dee ee eldin Maes dhawieda ge 16,313 
Ae EIN Uae che isikive bt eed sees coe enees 14,834 
HER 0nd dea aah Gaba has Rha w lea oe 52 13,643 
PEORIA TINGS Soin FU k site 0 60 be cKO WeViblees coset 10,770 
UP OA BR 5k se iv Reet ekibhan peemaess 10,266 


TOTALS OF CRIMINALS. 


In totals of crime the average of the 100 cities is 56. 

Highest, Atlanta, 159.19 per 1,000; Norfolk, 158.56; 
Spokane, 139; Augusta, Ga., 137.19; Jacksonville, Fla., 
136.79; Little Rock, Ark., 122; Mobile, 115; Lexington, 
Ky., 112; Chattanooga, 110; Savannah, 106; Helena, 105; 
Lynchburg, 103. 

Lowest, Reading, Pa., 13.72; Newport, Ky., 14.70; 
Rochester, N. Y., 16.55; Dubuque, Ia., 17.44; Burlington, 
Vt., 17.49; Milwaukee, 18.46; Quincy, Il, 18.28; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 20.69; Fort Wayne, 21.03; Allegheny, 
22.59; Concord, N. H., 23.79; Detroit, 24.68; Albany, 
24.91; Newark, 25.47; Paterson, N. J., 26.62; Minne- 
apolis, 26.71; Toledo, 26.82. 

Other cities above the average in total criminals are 
Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
New Orleans, Washington, Kansas City, New Haven, 
Omaha, Nashville, Lynn, Lawrence, Mass., Charleston, 
Youngstown, Dallas, Galveston, Terre Haute, Springfield, 
Ill., Topeka, Montgomery, Wilmington, Ogden, Raleigh, 
Vicksburg. 

Some very good cities, but not the best, are Indian- 
apolis, St. Paul, Syracuse, St. Joseph, Cambridge, Port- 
land, Ore., Trenton, Bridgeport, Evansville, Ind., Duluth, 
Saginaw, Davenport, Rockford, Ill., Woonsocket. : 


SERIOUS CRIMES. 


In serious crimes the average is 5.88 per 1,000. This 
includes larceny, burglary, arson, fraud, perjury, for- 
gery, felonious assaults, and others which indicate 
moral turpitude. 

Highest: Savannah, 25.77; Norfolk, 24.81; Lexington, 
Ky., 24.34; Jacksonville, Fla., 16.08; Chattanooga, 13.76; 
Atlanta, 12.21; Lynchburg, 11.12; Vicksburg, 10.78; 
Montgomery, 10.54; Augusta, Ga., 10.07; Dallas, 10.4. 

Lowest: Woonsocket, .82; Allegheny, .87; Tacoma, 
1.01; Dubuque, 1.05; Newport, Ky., 1.24; Reading, Pa., 
1.37; Quincy, Ill., 1.46; Fort Wayne, 1.71; Milwaukee, 
1.77; Concord, N. H., 1.88; Pittsburg, 1.99. 

The following cities.are above the average in serious 
crimes: Helena, Raleigh, Ogden, Wilmington, Topeka, 
Springfield jIl1l., Spokane, Little Rock, Mobile, Augusta, 
Ga., Saginaw, Charleston, Peoria, Nashville, Richmond, 
Memphis, Omaha, New Haven, Syracuse, Kansas City, 
Louisville, Jersey City, Washington, San Francisco, Buf- 
falo, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago. 

The following cities are not serious in serious crimes, 
but have too much of such crime as to take rank as good: 
Detroit, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Rochester, Worcester, 
Paterson, N. J.,—this was before recent events,—st. 


Joseph, Grand Rapids, Manchester, N. H., Duluth, 
Youngstown, Covington, Lincoln, Rockford, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

ASSAULT. 


Average for the 100 cities, 2.93 per 1,000. 

Highest, Lexington, Ky., 21.69; Norfolk, 19.81; Nash- 
ville, 11.01; Richmond, 10.21; Washington, 9.78; New 
port, R. I., 7.67; Evansville, Ind., 6.86; Montgomery, 6.09. 

Lowest: New Haven, .01; Newport, Ky., .04; Quincy, 
Ill., .06; Augusta, Ga., .10; Atlanta, .11; St. Louis, .13: 
Louisville, .13; Allegheny, .17; St. Joseph, Mo., .20; 
Dubuque, 29; Reading, Pa., .33; Pittsburg, .25; Kansas 
City, 48; Tacoma, .48; Woonsocket, .50; Jacksonville, 
.52; Rockford, Ill, .55. 

The following cities are above the average in assault: 
Bridgeport, Lynn, Lawrence, Mass., Evansville, Ind., 
Charleston, Savannah, Dallas, Galveston, Terre Haute, 
Davenport, Springfield, Ill., Topeka, Chattanooga, Mont 
gomery, Vicksburg, Raleigh, Helena, Sioux Falls, Wil- 
mington, Memphis, Omaha, Fall River, Indianapolis, Je! 
sey City, San Francisco, Baltimore, Boston. 
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The following cities have few assaults, but too many 
be highly praised: Minneapolis, Denver, Toledo, 
syracuse, Paterson, Los Angeles, Grand Rapids, Man- 
chester, Harrisburg, Fort Wayne, Youngstown, Little 
Rock, Sioux City, Concord, 


DISORDERLY CONDUCT. 

Average in the 100 cities, 14.60 per 1,000. 

Highest: Augusta, Ga., 109.96; Atlanta, 85.83; Chatta- 
nooga, 52.41; Jacksonville, 50.27; Mobile, 46.92; Wash- 
ington, 42.3 Lynchburg, 39.54; Savannah, 39.16; Vicks- 
purg, 37.55; Montgomery, 37.50; Galveston, 33.71; Nor- 
folk, 33.57; Springfield, Ill., 33.05; Youngstown, 30.66; 
Kansas City, 29.46; Raleigh, 27.19; Chicago, 26.75; Pitts- 
purg, 25.99; Little Rock, 25.66. 

Lowest: Manchester, N. H., .47; Worcester, .&4; 
Woonsocket, .85; Rochester, .91; Dubuque, .93; Lynn, 
98; Concord, 1.23; Jersey City, 1.46; Reading, Pa., 1.52; 
Duluth, 1.67; Portland, Me., 1.83. 

The following cities are above the average in dis- 
orderly conduct: Kansas City, Louisville, Washington, 
New Orleans, Baltimore, St. Louis, Nashville, Dallas, 
Lexington, Ky., Helena. 

The following are very disorderly, but are not praise- 
worthy: Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Newark, Minneapolis, Providence, Indianapolis, 
St. Paul, Denver, Toledo, Syracuse, Fall River, Los An- 
veles, Albany, Cambridge, Portland, Ore., Grand Rapids, 
Dayton, Hartford, Bridgeport, Evansville, Fort Wayne, 
Covington, Saginaw, Lincoln, Pawtucket, Quincy, IIL, 
Bangor, Burlington, Vt. 


INTOXICATION. 


The average number of arrests in the 100 cities for 
intoxication is 17.28 per 1,000. 

The very high in number of arrests are: Spokane, 
54.52: Boston, 42.60; atlanta, 41.12; Helena, 41.04; Ban- 
gor, 40.96; Raleigh, 40.46; Lawrence, Mass.. 40.; Nor- 
folk, 38.45; San Francisco, 37.42; Lynn, .37. 

The fewest arrests are in Davenport, .82; Toledo, 3.64; 
Covington, Ky., 3.72; Allegheny, 4.09; Dayton, 4.21; 
Quincey, Ill., 4.82; Newport, Ky., 4.34; Evansville, 4.95; 
Reading, Pa., 5.24; Kansas City, 5.46. 


GAMBLING. 


The average of the 100 cities is 1.29 per 1,000. 

The highest are: Covington, 25.61; Little Rock, 11.36; 
10.29; Mobile, 8.44; Spokane, 8.22; Chatta- 
San Francisco, 5.24; Montgomery, 2.21. 

The lowest: Hartford, .01; Providence, .01; Buffalo, 
02; Pawtucket, .02; Saginaw, .02; Richmond, .03; Tren- 
ton, .03; Newport, Ky., .04; Nashville, .07; Dayton, .07; 
Detroit, .07; Quincy, Ill., .08; Fall River, .09; Terre 
Haute, .09; Albany, .11. 

Eighteen cities make no report, presumably there are 
so few as to be of no account. These are Milwaukee, 
Newark, Rochester, Syracuse, Paterson, Galveston, Du- 
buque, Davenport, Sioux City, Woonsocket, Newport, R. 
I., Bangor, Concord, Burlington, Vt., Wilmington, Del., 
Lynchburg, Raleigh. 

VIOLATING LIQUOR LAW. 

The average is .50 per 1,000. 

The highest are: Manchester, 9.70; Topeka, 6.90; 
Chattanooga, 3.51; Burlington, Vt., 2.68; Concord, 2.24; 
Wilmington, N. C., 2.09; Lynchburg, 2.01; New Haven, 
1.00. 


Tacoma, 
nooga, 6.31: 


The lowest are: Dayton, .01; Louisville, .02; Jersey City, 
02; Albany, .02; Lexington, Ky., .02; Milwaukee, .03; 
Des Moines, .03; Charleston, .02- Richmond, .04; Pittsburg, 
05; Denver, .05; Mobile, .05; St. Joseph, .06. 

Twenty-six do not report, but probably not because 
there are no arrests. 


DISORDERLY HOUSES. 
The average is .63 per 1,000. 
The highest are: Spokane, 17.72; Tacoma, 8.62; 


Jacksonville, Fla., 2.70; 
1.94; Sioux Falls, 1.65; 


Davenport, 4.79; Duluth, 3.02; 
Minneapolis, 2.11; Topeka, 
Youngstown, 1.38. 

The lowest are: Lawrence, Mass., .01; Pawtucket, .01; 
Portland, Me., .02; Allegheny, ’02; Grand Rapids, .03; 
Tacoma, .08; Newport, Ky., .03; Concord, .05; Burling- 
ton, Vt., .05; Cincinnati, .05; Milwaukee, .05; Mobile, 
05; New York City, .06; Dayton, .06; Richmond, .06. 

It is safe to say that some of the least virtuous cities 
have the fewest arrests. 

POPULATION TO EACH POLICEMAN. 

The average is 980. 

The fewest, which means the largest number of police- 
men for the population, are: Boston, 445; New York 
City, 461; Washington, 499; Buffalo, 499; Philadelphia, 
45; Chicago, 554; Detroit, 557; Charleston, 580; Provi- 
dence, 585; Augusta, Ga., 589; Savannah, 596; Al- 
Dany, 597. 

The most, or the fewest policemen for the popula- 
tion: Lineoln, 2,678, or less than one-sixth as many 
Policemen, relatively, as Boston or New York; Bur- 
lington, Vt., 2,071; Ogden, 2,039; St. Joseph, 1,872; Salt 








Lake City, 1,673; Rockford, Ill., 1,552; Omaha, 1,508; 
Sioux City, 1,505; Reading, Pa., 1,410; Quincy, IIL, 
1,394; Harrisburg, 1,356; Bridgeport, 1,337; Youngs- 
town, 1,320. 

COST PER INHABITANT FOR POLICE. 


The average is $1.14. 

The highest: New York City, $3.03; Boston, $2.83; 
Washington, $2.34; San Francisco, $2.25; Chicago, $2.23; 
Providence, $2.04; Philadelphia, $1.93; Detroit, $1.83; 
Jersey City, $1.83; Baltimore, $1.75; New Haven, $1.73; 
Cincinnati, $1.71; Buffalo, $1.68; Albany, $1.66; St. 
Louis, $1.65. 

The least expensive are: Lincoln, $.38; Sioux Falls, 
$.39; Burlington, Vt., $.47; Rockford, Ill., $.48; Topeka, 
$.53; Dubuque, $.53; St. Joseph, $.53; Reading, Pa., $.53; 
Ogden, $.58; Harrisburg, $.58; Newport, Ky., $.59; Salt 
Lake City, $.65; Fort Wayne, $.65; Quincy, IIl., $.66. 


WOMEN CRIMINALS. 


The average is 7.69 per 1,000. 

The highest are: Atlanta, 32.11; Jacksonville, Fla., 
27.37; Chattanooga, 23.54; Lexington, Ky., 23.51; Little 
Rock, 22.71; Springfield, Ill., 18.56; Mobile, 18.22; Nash- 
ville, 17.85; Kansas City, 16.55; Dallas, 16.18; Lynch- 
burg, 15.93. 

The lowest are: Dubuque, .61; Reading, Pa., .77; 
Rochester, 1.17; Woonsocket, 1.24; Grand Rapids, 1.46; 
Covington, 1.70; Topeka, 1.78; Rockford, IIl., 1.80. 

While it will not do to generalize on the above studies, 
it is well to meditate thereon. 
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ATMOSPHERE, OR THE EDUCATION OF 


THE FEELINGS. 


BY PATERSON DU BOIS. 


| Report of Address. | 


Childhood is the emotional stage, and this prim- 
acy of the feelings must be recognized, because it 
not only comes first in the point of time, but is a 
fundamental factor in character building. Schiller 
said: “While philosophers are wrangling over the 
government of the world, hunger and love are doing 
their work.” 

To live is to feel. Luther, Savonarola, Kosci- 
usko, Pestalozzi, Toplady, Montaigne, and other 
men famous in history moved the world because 
they aroused fire and feeling. You always come 
up against the great fact that it is enthusiasm that 
governs the world. Gradgrind was the apostle of 
intellect. It was his business to train that alone. 
When his daughter went away she said, “You have 
trained me so well that I have never had a child’s 
erief, a child’s dream, a child’s hope from my cradle 
to this hour.” 

Regeneration is through 
and second nature is sometimes called a regenerate 
heart. All children have feeling, some right and 
some wrong, but all rooted in human nature. To 
establish right feeling as a second nature is the aim 
There are three modes of influ- 


obedience conviction, 


of true education. 
encing a child—by direction, deflection, and coun- 
teraction,—the latter to be employed when the mis- 
chief has been done; the second to avert the mis- 
chief. 

If children are met with harshness, resentment 
may be expected. If severity is employed, fear will 
be the result; injustice produces hatred, for Car- 
lyle’s words are true, that “Nothing is so hateful to 
this world as injustice,’ Sympathy will arouse the 


conscience; irritability, irritability; and unreason- 
ableness, disobedience. ~ 

The child’s standards of importance should be ree- 
ognized, although they differ from his parent’s ideas. 
A string of spools means more to him than to his 
mother, and his toy horse is perhaps more valuable 
in his eyes than is his father’s choicest steed to him. 
It is important to know what a child admires and 
his opinion should be respected. All advanced 
pedagogs are admitting that the education of the. 
feelings has been a neglected factor, but as yet only 
vague chapters, not strictly practical, appear in 
their writings. 

Feeling cannot be taught like reading, writing, 
astronomy, ete., but it must be caught up through 
moral atmosphere and sense. Even the condition 
of the physical atmosphere is quite a factor in hu- 
man conduct. In a comparison. of ten years of 
weather records, with parallel chronicles of misde- 
meanors reported by the police, it was found that at 
certain times offences against the law were more 
frequent than at others. Moderately hot summer 
weather produced the most, the hottest days the 
least; energy being at a lower ebb at 101 degrees than 
at 85. If this is true, the condition of the atmos- 
phere of schools and houses is important. 








FOR ENGLISH LITERATURE STUDENTS. 


ANSWERS. 
1. “Pilgrim’s Progress,” by John Bunyan. 
2. “Paradise Lost,” by John Milton. 
3. “Rasselas,’”’ by Samuel Johnson. 
4. “The Diary of Samuel Pepys.” 
. 


5. ‘Frankenstein,’ by Mary Godwin Shelley. 
6. “The Vicar of Wakefield,” by Oliver Goldsmith. 
7. “History of the World,” by Sir Walter Raleigh. 


8. “The True Relation of the Apparition of One Mrs. 
Veal,” by Daniel Defoe. 

10. “Sartor Resartus,”’ by Thomas Carlyle. 

11. “The King’s Quair,’”’ by James First of Scotland. 

12. “The Testimony of the Rocks,’ by Hugh Miller. 








THE LOADING OF THE NORSEMAN. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


Boston is the western port for many of the largest 
freight vessels in the trans-Atlantic fleet. The Sax- 
onia and Ivernia of the Cunard line are monsters, but 
they carry passengers as well as freight. So does 
the great Winifredian of the Leyland line. The 
Norseman of the Dominion line is the largest purely 
freight boat sailing from Boston, though she has 
a close second in the Irishman of the same line. 
The Norseman is over 500 feet in length, 62 feet 
beam, and when fully loaded carries 18,000 tons. 

To watch the loading of such a vessel is one of the 
most interesting of sights. It is all done in a few 
days, and yet without any apparent flurry or rush. 
The small army of stevedores are masters of their 
calling, and the spectator is not long in detecting 
that things are in the hands of experts. 

The following is an actual cargo loaded on the 
Norseman, the figures being given by C, P. Jamie- 
son of the Dominion line. First in bulk comes the 
grain, 250 carloads, 103,243 bushels of corn, and 
146.717 bushels of wheat are run into the bins, the 
stevedores trimming the grain, as it is called, and 
working in a dense dust that it would seem would 
strangle them. In another hold are put 3,396 large 
boxes of bacon, largely from Iowa, and 4,052 boxes 
and 7,050 large pails of lard from Milwaukee. Then 
butter and 200 barrels of grease are 
carefully stowed away. Then 1,525 cases of Quaker 
oats are next for, and 1,337 
leather, with 374 cases of shoes, 2 cases of shirts, and 
16 cases of organs—these from Clinton, Ont. In- 
to yet another hold are being lowered 2,546 bales of 
hay and 1,474 packages of agricultural machinery— 
horse rakes, mowing machines, and such—largely 
from Hoosick Falls, N. Y. Then 134 cases of 
canned lobsters are let down to be tucked away in 
some cranny. Next 3,230 pieces of lumber are sent 
below—some of these choice mahogany logs, and 
then 4,564 maple blocks, and 708 cases of match 
blocks, and 300 cases of washboards and kindred 
things. And now 350 empty barrels are tossed 


163 boxes of 


cared packages of 
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down to fill up vacancies, while a few miscellanies 
accompany them—a few cotton bales, a carload of 
steel rails, perhaps a score of bags of fragrant 
onions. 

By this time the stevedores are willing to cry 
quits, for they have run short of places to put 
things. It is now the evening before the time of 
sailing, and one of the most interesting and amusing 
sights is now due. A great train of thirty refrig- 
erator cars pulls into the massive freight shed, 
with 2,880 quarters of beef and 2,227 boxes of fresh 


pork products to be transferred to the colossal re- 
frigerators between decks. This meat is all carried 
from car to boat by colored men dressed in white 
canvas jacket and pants. It is a weird sight, the 
endless string of burden bearers, grappling a quar- 
ter of beef of 200 pounds, wending their way across 
the platforms in the usually dim light, and shooting 
their load down an inclined plane to the hands 
below, who hang it up in the refrigerating room. 
When the dusky fellows begin to feel tired, they 
begin to sing coon songs, and the fun runs fast and 
furious, especially when aided by draughts from a 
certain bottle which some one has smuggled in. By 
midnight usually the cars are all emptied, and a 
quiet that can be felt settles over the freight sheds, 
disturbed only by the watchman as he goes about on 
his solitary round. 

And now it is the morning of sailing, and the 
cattlemen have their innings, for there are no less 
than 852 cattle and 1,390 sheep to be driven aboard 
These have 


and securely fastened in stall and pen. 
heen brought down in sixty cars, and it needs some 
ingenuity and some patience to get the creatures on 
hoard, for some of them are stupid, and others are 
fierce. But the cattlemen win the fight, the cars 
are emptied, the cattle shipped. One hundred and 
seventy tons of provender have already been taken 
aboard to feed the cattle for the trip, and 541 tons 
of fresh water for man and beast. 

And now, the tide being favorable, the Norseman 
is ready to sail. She has 1,243 tons of coal in her 
bunkers for her long journey. 
just 15,293 tons measurement. Just 522 cars have 
‘Twenty-one 


In cargo she has 


been required to furnish her her lead. 
trains of twenty-five cars each have been brought to 
her side, but she has easily taken care of all they 
brought. 

The officers get to their posts, the lines are cast 
off, and the monster slowly backs out into the 
stream. A small fleet of tug boats assist her to 
turn about rightly, while hundreds of spectators 
watch the operation from the bridge across the 
Charles. On even keel—thanks to the skill of the 
stevedores—and with the British flag fiying aft, the 
great freighter sets out on her eventful journey. 
She is drawing twenty-eight feet, six and one-half 


inche s as she roes dow n the harbor. 


CARGO OF STEAMSHIP NORSEMAN. 
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Draft of water, 24 feet, 6} in. 


LITERARY QUERIES.—(IL) 


ANSWERS. 


31. Samuel Clemens (Mark Twain). 
32. Eugene Field. 

33. Rudyard Kipling. 

34. Ernest Seton Thompson, 

35. Robert Louis Stevenson. 

36. James Whitcomb Riley. 

37. Joel Chandler Harris. 

38. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

39. William Dean Howells. 

40. Edward Eggleston. 

41. William Makepeace Thackeray. 
42. George Eliot (Mary Ann Evans Lewis). 
3. Charles Dickens. 

44. -Rose Elizabeth Cleveland. 

45. Helen Hunt Jackson, 

46. George W. Cable. 

47. Charles F. Browne. 

48. Edward Bellamy. 

49. John Greenleaf Whittier. 

50. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR IN ANI- 
MALS. 


Did you ever stop to think of the utility of the 
colors, both dull and gay, of the creeping, 
swimming, fiying, crawling, walking, and _hop- 
ping life that is all about us? Perhaps you 
are to be classed among those who, without 
much thought, have arrived at the conclusion 
that color in animal life is simply a matter of 
variety or pleasing appearance, or both. If your 
eves have not been opened, a new and interesting 
field awaits you—a field as yet untrampled in many 
places by passing footsteps. Material for thought 
and reflection surround us on every hand. 

The caterpillar, green or gray, to correspond with 
leaf or stem, or earth; the grass snake and viper har- 
monizing with grassy bank and dry heath: the zebra, 
with its conspicuous stripes, and the giraffe with its 
spots blending under certain conditions with ground 
and grass, and with trunk and foliage; the tawny 
lion and the red sands; the frog and the lily-pad or 
reed; the white bear and his snowy home, and the 
chameleon with a wide range of tints at command 
are illustrations of the widespread use of color to 
animals in escaping from an enemy or in capturing 
the prey. 

The following facts are also significant: the early 
brood of grasshoppers, coming when all nature is 
green, while later broods take on the prevailing tint 
of their surroundings; the fish of the same species 
in a stream are light or dark to agree with the light 
sands or dark earth which in different places con- 
stitute its bed; the hare and the Arctie fox are gray 
in summer and white in winter; certain caterpillars 
ean adjust their color to that of their individual sur- 
roundings, so that they are greenish when living in 
the midst of green leaves or shoots, and brown when 
they are at home on older twigs or on the ground; 
and a well-known moth is of an olive-green ground 
color when it emerges from the pupa, while in Sep- 
tember it assumes a yellow tint, in both cases agree- 
ing with the color of the leaves upon which it feeds. 

Of equal interest is the study of the attitudes 
which certain species assume in their relation to 
color. For instance, the stick caterpillar will at- 
tach itself toa branch in such a manner as to quite 
perfectly imitate a twig: another larva which feeds 
upon catkins poses as a catkin; certain white larvac 
and grubs coil themselves so as to fairly imitate a 
snail shell: others present the appearance of dried 
leaves: some so closely resembie bark and lichens as 


‘ ; 
to almost escape notice; 


and yet others gnaw the 


} 


leaves upon whiel 


ch thev rest until they make their 


hi 
surroundings like unto themslves. 

Form and its relation to color is yet another in- 
feresting line of thought. Tere we may mention 
the “walking atic] ve which is like a branch with 
twigs. both in form and color: the buaff-tip moth. 
vhich resembles a broken niece of decaved and 1i 
chen-eovered stick; the tropical “leaf insects,” which 
hay he form, veining, and color of their leaf-food: 
spiders, which when at rest 
or like lichens: an Asiatie lizard. which has 


of a red color and shaped like a flower; and an In 


are like 


a mouth 


a wooly knot, 


dian mantis, which attracts other insects by its 
flower-like appearance, due to the arrangement of 
its pink, petal-like legs. 

Sometimes it would seem as if certain animal life 
is colored not alone for protection or aggressive pur- 
poses, but to give warning by color conspicuousness 
to its enemies, thus enabling them to learn and re- 
member the animals which are to be avoided. Such 
life is usually attended by some one or more un- 
pleasant qualities, as ‘taste or smell. Having taken 
such an animal once, the color becomes a signal to 
prevent a repetition. Examples of such coloring 
are exhibited in the white tail of the skunk, which is 
held aloft as a danger flag; in the brilliant coloring 
of many poisonous snakes; in the salamander; in 
certain fishes; in the currant moth and many others; 
in many beetles, as the red and black lady birds; in 
the dark and yellow bands of the hornet, the wasp, 
and of many bees; in the bright colors of many sea 
anemones and sponges; and very probably the same 
thing is to be found in the case of some of the gaud\ 
and conspicuously-marked birds of tropical regions. 

It is possible that some of you who read this may 
desire to carry on investigations for yourselves in 
this field of work which can be so easily entered. 
To such, a few suggested lines of procedure may not 
be amiss. 

I. Study the flight, rest position, resting places, 
pursuers, feeding and drinking, etc., of butterflies, 
to determine, if you can, an explanation of their 
brilliant wing covering. Are they to direct atten- 
tion away from the vital part—the body? 

II. Make a study of cocoons and chrysalids as 
to agreement or non-agreement in color with 
their surroundings. Take the life which has begun 
a cocoon and transplant it with a change of color in 
surroundings. Compare the products. Study the 
winter protection of cocoons—the folded leaf, hid- 
den in bark or moss, attached bark particles, etc. 

IIf. Study our common birds. Is there a neces- 
sity that the crow and blackbird should be black; 
the canary, yellow; the oriole, red; the thrush, 
brown; the jay, blue, ete.? 

IV. Make a-study of bird and other eggs. Why 
are ‘buried or hidden eggs invariably white? Why 
should exposed eggs so often be brightly colored? 
Think carefully about the mottled, striped, spotted, 
gray, white, blue, green, brown, and variously-col- 
ored eggs which you may find, in connection with 
the position, structure, material, surroundings, etc.. 
of the nest, as well as of the forms of life which pre) 
upon them. 

VY. Make a study of attitudes in connection with 
color, which, from the resemblance to some object or 
other form of life, affords.to the animal adopting 
it a means of -protection. This study should 
clude larvae, caterpillars, grubs, and may be traced 
on into the higher forms of life. 

VI. In proof of the existence of well-developed 
and wide-spread aesthetic sense, study the color dis- 
plays of our domestic fowls and wild birds, and of 
fish. 

Vil. Verify in your experience the statement 
that certain animals have the power to rapidly 
change their color to accord with their environment. 
Study, if convenient, the lizard, the tree toad, th 
common frog, any available fish, any and all larvae, 
and any one of our ordinary snakes under differen 
color surroundings. 

VIIT. 


{ 


of the home? of preference for a certain color 01 


Can you find proof of a color adornment 


colors? of a decided dislike of certain colors? 

IX. I:xperiment, that you may verify the stat 
ment that animal life arrives at a choice of food | 
experience and not by instinct, and that color is 
prominent factor in these after-selections or re}: 
tions, 

X. Search for an example of an animal wh 
is mimicked by one of another class, as, for exam 
a spider that has the appearance of an ant; a « 
pillar that is snake-like; a fly-like spider; and 


. ° 
lil epee, or vice versa, 


- ‘Texas: | believe my SUCCESS is largely a trib 
table to the inspiration brought me every 
during the past years by the greatest edueationa 
paper in the United States, «he New [ugh 
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! MANUAL TRAINING. 








MANUAL TRAINING IN THE GRAMMAR 
S CLASSROOM, —(IV.) 

h BY ELI PICKWICK, JR., 

% Newark, N. J. 

‘ The problems outlined below are of such a nature, 
4 both in form and construction, that each may be 
, -onsidered a finished piece without the suggested 


rnamentation, yet decorated, the pupil will find 
nough more pleasure and interest in the work to 
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Fig. 15. 

" warrant the attempt to bring into harmonious re- 
a lation decorative and constructive design. 
a If the construction is to have ornament, the de- 
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sign should be of a very simple character and treat- 
ment to make it come within the knowledge and 
ability of the pupil at this stage of his advance- 
ment. 

A spray, a leaf, a flower, or a geometric unit fitted 
to a given space may be made the very essence of all 
real decorative design. 

lor this work use the water colors and brushes of 
the ordinary school paint box. On the white bass- 
brown, on the gumwood a dark 
ereen for pleasing effects. The color should not be 
hin, or it will run into the grain of the 
Before applying the 


voor use a dark 
xed too 4 
ol beyond the desired limit. 
or, sandpaper the surface with No. 1 paper to get 
t clean, and with No. 0 to make it perfectly smooth. 
MOOEL SEVEN. CALENDAR BACK. 
\s suggested in the previous paper, develop the 
that the funetion of the model 
Make 


keteh from the model. or, if possible, make indi- 


on in such a way 


d the reason for its shape is readily seen. 


ial design adapted LO given or similar use, and 
ining within a given limit of size. From the data 
the sketch make the accurate working drawing, 


roceeding for the design shown in Fig. 15 as fo!- 





Locate and draw a centre line. Locate points on 








the centre line to indicate the extreme ends of the 
model. Draw the guide line ab. Draw ares, 
upper and lower horizontal lines, and vertical line 
at the right. Dimension as suggested; make all full 
lines of equal value, erase parts of lines no longer 
needed, and print:title name, etc. 

The stock for any lesson should be given the 
proper thickness, but a little longer and wider than 
the drawing calls for, so that every edge may be the 
work of the pupil. 

For this lesson use basswood 3-16 of an inch 
thick. Select and mark the working face; lay out and 
cut the working edge, cut to required width, draw 
and cut the arcs of circles, square, and cut to right 
length; finish flat surfaces with sandpaper, and fas- 
ten the calendar to the lower part. The upper part 
may be decorated before the calendar is attached. 
For suggestions of this form decorated, see lig. 16, 
first row. One fitted for a calendar, one for a 
match striker, and one for a shaving paper holder. 
The tissue paper on this last is attached to the board 
by two round head paper fasteners, which allows of 
its being replenished readily. 

MODEL EIGHT. MAT.. 


Make a careful study-of the model, find other ap- 
plications of the principles involved; if possibie, 
make the technical sketch. 

In the instrumental drawing of the model shown 
in Fig. 17 draw horizontal and vertical centre lines, 
locate centres of arcs, draw ares, dimension, and 


finish as before, 





16, 


‘or this lesson use basswood 3-16 of an ineh 
thick. Select working face and make working edge. 
ind two points on the corner between the working 


face and edge three inches apart. Through points 





Fig. 17 


draw lines at right angles to working edge; complete 


the three-inch square, draw its diagonals, and lay 
the diagonal 


ont the required form, working from 


line S 








In this problem the closest attention must be 
given to the grain of the wood, to avoid splitting. 
If the grain runs from upper left to lower right in 
Fig 17, the arrow points indicate the direction of 
each eut. Do not cut quite to the line at first, but 
go over the entire outline a second time, and make 


a‘smooth finishing cut. Finish to a_ perfectly 
smooth surface before applying the color. 


Yq, 


L 
T uv 
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Fig. 18. 


“ry 


The second row, Fig. 16, shows the application of 
this form or similar to penwiper and pincushion. 
The cushion is made over a circular piece of card- 
board, and fastened to the wood with a round head 
paper fastener. 





HOW T0 UNDERSTAND BRYANT’S POEMS. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


Born, November 3, 1794. 
Died, June 12, 1878, 


Read the following poems in the order given, but 
read each one over and over again until you know 
and love it before proceeding to the next. In this 
way new beauties will be revealed which never would 
be revealed on a first reading:— 

“'Thanatopsis,” “To-a Waterfowl,” “Green River,” 

“\ Winter Piece,” “The West Wind,” “The Burial 
Place,” “Blessed Are They That Mourn,” “ ‘No Man 
Knoweth His Sepulchre’” “A Walk at Sunset,” 
“IIymn to Death,’ “Monument Mountain,” “Song 
of the Greek Amazon,” “Rizpah,” “March,” “The 
Rivulet,” “After a Tempest,” “The Murdered Trav- 
eler,” “Hymn to the North Star,” “A Forest 
Hymn,” “O Fairest of the Rural Maids,’ “June,” 
“Antumn Woods,” “November,” “The Gladness of 
Nature,” “ The Past,” “To the Fringed Gentian,” 
“The Conqueror’s Grave,” “The Wind and Stream,” 
“The Poet,” “Mav Evening,” “The Flood of Years,” 
“The Crowded Years.” 

Then read his panoramic 
scription for the Entrance to a Wood,” “A Forest 
Hymn,” “A Winter “The Fountain,” “A 
Hymn of the Sea,” “A Rain Dream,” “The Prairies,” 
“Summer Wind,” “The Constellations,” “The River 
by Night.” 

Then read his purely meditative pieces: “Thana- 
topsis,” “ITvmn to Death,” “Earth,” “An Evening 
Revery,” “The Antiquity of Freedom,” “The Flood 
of Years.” 

To get at the limit of Bryant’s spontaneity in 
song read ‘June,’ “The Death of the Flowers,” 
“The Evening Wind.” 

Bryant’s humor is limited to the following: “A 
Meditation on Rhode Tsland*Coal,” “Robert of Lin- 
“To a Mosquito.” 

Poems contributing to Bryant’s biography: “In- 
scription for the Entrance to a Wood,” “To a Water- 


pictures of nature: “In- 


Piece,” 


“Among the Trees.” 


coln,” and 


fowl,” “Green River,” “O Fairest of the Rural 
Maids,” “Ilymn to Death,” “The Death of the 
lowers,” “The Future Life.’ “The Life That Ts,” 


° “A Lifetime.” 

Poems about Mrs. Bryant: “O Fairest of the Rural 
Maids,’ “A Summer Ramble,” “The Future Life,” 
‘A Dream,” ‘The Snow-shower,” ‘The Twenty- 
seventh of March,’ “A Sick Bed,’ “The Life That 


**( tober. 


Is.’ “The Cloud on the Way,” “The Path,” “May 
Hvening.” “A Lifetime,’ “The Morn Tlath not the 
Glory that it Wore.” 


Poems of patriotism: “Seventy-six,” “The Antiq- 
nity of Freedom,” “Oh, Mother of a Mighty Race,” 


“Our Country’s Call,” “The Twenty-seeond of Feb- 


ruary.”’ 


On human slavery: “The African Chief.’ “The 
Death of Slavery.” 
By permission, from Werner’s Magazine study 


club, serial of “Authors of the Nineteenth Century.” 


Cop) right, 1899, by Stanley Schell. 
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Harvard is 266 years old, and she is the most 
vigorous of them all. 

If the California state schoolbook system does not 
receive a shock as a result of its meddling with 
affairs in Kern county, it will be a surprise. The 
Journal of Education soon will give the history of 
the case. 


Seth Low has been nominated for mayor of 
Greater New York, and has resigned as president of 
Columbia College. Dr. Butler is a candidate for the 
position, and the teaching fraternity wishes him well 
in this ambition and would be only too glad to aid 
him. 

Superintendent Van Sickle of Baltimore has prob- 
ably scored as noteworthy success as any man has 
ever done in his first year. The pupils, the teachers, 
the school board, and the public at large recognize 
his superior ability and his noble purpose and genu- 
ine devotion to the cause of education. 


In New York the teachers’ pension is made safe 
by the annual payment by the city of $250,000 into 
the. pension fund. This is just and generous. 
Something must be done in every city to help the 
teachers in their heroic struggle to provide for them- 
selves in advanced age or in retirement from ill- 
health. 


Blanche E. Hazard, teacher of history in the Rhode 
Island normal school, har prepared 
Thanksgiving day exercise, which will appear in the 
Journal of October 17th. Miss Hazard is not only 
an able teacher, but she has an enviable reputation 
as an author. The exercise is of exceptional merit 
because the writer had access to unusual sources of 
information, and has arranged the material with rare 
skill. Miss Hazard’s latest book, “Colonial Chil- 
dren,” a source reader, is now in press. 


a charming 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has nine 
promising students from the Southern states, each 
receiving a scholarship of $500, which will pay for 

¥ 


a year’s residence and attendance. ‘This was made 
possible through the generous thoughtfulness of 
John D. Rockefeller, George Foster Peabody, V. 
Eyerit Macy, and John Crosby Brown. ‘hese nine 
scholarships are permanent, and a few Southern 
teachers will always be able to enjoy the superior ad- 
vantages of Teachers’ College. 








IN ELEVEN DAYS. 


Here are a few gifts for education that were re- 
cently made without the knowledge of any one that 
another was to make any gift:— 

D. W. Hitcheock of Boston has left $100,000 to 
Wellesley; Mrs. P. H. Alms of Cincinnati has given 
$100,000 to the university of that city; J. B. Gil- 
fillan of Minneapolis $50,000 to the University of 
Minnesota; John A. Creighton of Omaha $75,000 to 
the college bearing his name; Mrs. Josephine L. 
Neweome of New York nearly $3,000,000 to Tulane 
University in New Orleans; Mrs. Edna J. McPherson 
nearly $1,000,000 to Yale College, and Samuel 
Mather of New York $40,000 to Kenyon College; 
J. Ogden Armour $1,000,000 to Armour Institute. 
In all $5,365,000 were given in eleven days last 
spring. 








KING ALFRED. 


“One day is with the Lord as a thousand years; a 
thousand years as one day.” 

Boston University had a delightful King Alfred 
commemorative service September 30, with an ad- 
dress by Professor E. Charlton Black of Scotland, 
and a prayer by Rev. Dr. Daniel Steele, a direct de- 
scendant from King Alfred. Dr.-Black’s address 
was delightfully refreshing and invigorating, and its 
brilliancy aroused great enthusiasm. Alfred was 
not only the wisest, best, and greatest king that has 
ever ruled in England, but one of the best and great- 
est rulers the world has ever seen, and Dr. Black’s 
devotion, historie information, and literary glow 
made it a memorable hour. Alfred has been dead a 
thousand years, and yet he is more alive to-day than 
most of the rulers of Christendom. 








EDUCATIONAL PARKS AND GARDENS. 


The Boston public garden is one of the most 
beautiful spots in America, and now its beauty is 
made useful. Here have been exhibited in prosper- 
ous growth many of the important plants not to be 
seen and studied heretofore in New England. The 
greatest of all these attractions this season was the 
cotton, of which a considerable field has grown, 
developed bolls and natural fibre that is of value. 
No one ean realize how interesting and instructive 
this plant has been to the thousands of Boston and 
suburban boys and girls who have not heretofore 
seen anything of the kind, and would in all proba- 
bility never have seen growing cotton. The same 
has been true of the broom corn and sugar cane. 


‘There is no reason why all parks and public gardens 
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should not be a revelation in many such lines. 
the attention of the authorities to the matter. 


LONGFELLOWS IMMORTALITY. 

A conceited professor, with intellectual 
alertness than poise, who mistakes his idosyncrasies 
for classic judgment, and that securing 
notoriety is the same as winning fame, has the au- 
dacity to think that he can dethrone Longfellow. 
A writer in the Boston Transcript has put the case 
so vigorously that it is here reproduced in part. 
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“Longfellow’s fame is secure, enshrined in the 
affection of the millions of the English-speaking 
race, not only on this continent, but in all the islands 
of the One of the prime truths of art, that 
it is only the greatest that appeals to all, the 
learned and the unlearned alike, the simple and 
the knowing, as Longfellow has done and will do as 
long as the language exists, is illustrated in ‘Paul 
Revere’s Ride,’ in “The Wreck of the Hesperus,’ in 
“The Children’s Hour,’ in ‘Evangeline,’—yes, and in 
‘Psalm of Life” Against the 
strained, esoteric subtleties of the latest vogue in 
English poetry, we are backing the very simplicity 
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of Longfellow’s verses for a hale and hearty immor- 
tality. Let some of the riddled admirers of unin- 
telligible phrases to set forth indescribable “agony” 
set themselves down to tell a straightforward story 
as effectively and dramatically as he has done in 
many examples, and they will find the art that con- 
ceals art in his work to be of the rarest and finest.” 








THE NATION’S TRIBUTE. 


The nation and the world paid a tribute to the 
martyr president such as has never been witnessed, 
with the possible exception of the funeral occasion 
of Queen Victoria. Practically every city and town 
in the entire land held funeral services on September 
19, and in Greater New York, Chicago, and a multi- 
tude of other cities every street car stopped and re- 
mained motionless for five minutes. The hackmen 
and all other laborers, and most of the 800,000 men 
and women who were upon the streets paused for the 
same time. Many of the steam railroads and steam- 
ships observed the burial hour in the same way. 
Nor was this tribute confined to our land, but 
throughout the civilized world there was mourning 
on October 19. | 

There were thousands of funeral addresses on 
that day, and everywhere were sung the two favorite 
hymns of William McKinley, “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
and “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” and every address 
referred to the closing words of the President: 
“Good-bye all, good-bye. It is God’s way. His 
will be done.” 

The schools throughout the land joined in the 
universal mourning. Quite generally the schools 
met for a half-hour service, and then adjourned for 
the day. There was probably no school or business 
house open in the usual sense on that day. 

“Such was he, our Martyr Chief, 
When late the Nation he had led, 
With ashes on his head, 
Wept with the passion of an angry grief.” 








TRANSFERS. 


Dr. A. R. Taylor goes from Kansas to Illinois. 
Ile has left a state where he has been the most im- 
portant and influential factor for twenty years to go 
to a state that has scores of educational leaders of 
more than twenty years’ standing. He goes from the 
largest professional training school in the United 
States, the Emporia normal school, which he has 
brought up from 200 to 2,000 students, to lay the 
foundations of the James Milligan University at 
Decatur, Ill., with $1,000,000 endowment. No 
man has been more to the education of a state 
in the past twenty years than Dr. Taylor has 
been to Kansas. His imprint has been on all 
the laws, his has been the only 
school, his graduates have been in every county 
and city, his has been everywhere 
come, he has been a noble representative of the state 
in all national educational councils. 

[t is little short of a calamity for a state so cir- 
cumstanced to losea man so related to its very life. 
No state in the union that has to any extent per- 
mitted its leaders to depart has maintained its pres- 
Several states are in mind that have suffered 
incalculable injury by similar experiences. For- 
tunately, Kansas had a man ready as successor who 
has been in the school as long as the president, a 
man of recognized administrative ability and peda- 
training, one in whose choice the com- 
munity, faculty, students, trustees were a unit from 
the first—J. N. Wilkinson. It is also true that Dr. 
‘Taylor is sure to make a success of his new work in 
Illinois, but neither of these circumstances modi- 
fies the statement that it is a local and public mis- 
fortune for such a man to leave his state and the 
public and normal school work for another state 
and for another line of educational effort. 
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UNUSUAL HONOR. 





When W. H. Payne, LI. D., resigned the chancel 
lorship of the University of Nashville, the chamber 
of commerce of that city did the unusual thing of 
passing the following resolution unanimously :— 

“Whereas, it has been announced that Chancellor 











October 3, 1901. 
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W. H. Payne will sever his connection with the Pea- 
body Normal College and the University of Nash- 
ville at the close of the present school year and re- 
move to Ann Arbor, Mich., to take a chair in the 
State University of Michigan, the board of direc- 
tors of the chamber of commerce desires to place on 
record the wide-spread regret occasioned by this an- 
nouncement, and the high appreciation of our citi- 
zens of the great work accomplished by Dr. Payne 
in making the Peabody Normal College the leading 
institution of its kind in the country, in educating 
a new generation of teachers for the schools of the 
South, and in widening the scope of influence of the 
college until the enrollment has grown from 175 to 
over 700, thus adding largely to the prestige Nash- 
ville enjoys as an educational centre; and 

“Whereas, during a residence of fourteen years in 
Nashville, Dr. Payne has always shown himself to 
he thoroughly alive to the best interests of the city, 
and although burdened with great responsibilities 
and exacting duties, he has always lent ready and 
cheerful aid to all beneficent causes; therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we recognize in Dr. Payne a dis- 
tinguished educator of international reputation, a 
public-spirited citizen and a Christian gentleman, 
who by his uniform courtesy and dignified bearing 
has won the respect and confidence of our citizens, 
and we record our sincere regret at his removal; 
and in so doing we but voice the sentiment of our 
hest citizens, and we wish for him abundant success 
and added honors in his new field of labor.” 


DARTMOUTH— WEBSTER. 











Dartmouth College has celebrated the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Daniel Webster’s graduation, 
and great addresses were made upon that occasion. 
The college and the man deserve all the attention 
they have received, and it is well for the children and 
youth of the land to be led to appreciate the early 
days of the American colleges and the college life a 
comury ago of a man of whom America is most 
justly proud, 

Dartmouth College had an interesting origin. Its 
first president, Eleazer Wheelock, had been teaching 
a private school at Lebanon, Conn., started primarily 
for the edueation of whites and Indians, boys and 
virls in the same school. It was co-education with 
a vengeance. Tis first two students were Delaware 
Indians, and one of his students became chief of the 
Mohawk tribe. From 1754 to ’67 he had forty- 
seven boys and fifteen girls in attendance. 

In all these years his support had come princi- 
pally from England and mostly from Lord Dart- 
mouth. In 1766 friends of the school visited Eng- 
land and secured extra gifts, amounting to $60,000. 
In 1767 Mr. Wheelock transferred the school to 
Lord Dartmouth and eight other Englishmen, and 
plans were made to find new location and adapt it 
especially to the teaching of English young men 
and training them for missionary work among the 
Indians. The English trustees urged a location in 
western New Hampshire, and the governor offered 
the site now occupied on the Connecticut river. 
‘he governor insisted that American trustees should 
have a controlling vote in the choice of president. 
This Lord Dartmouth refused to concede, but the 
college was established in 1770 without his approval, 
and was named in his honor in view of all that he 
had done. 

A log hut was built in the forest for President 
Wheelock, who arrived in August. Other log houses 
were at once started, and in two weeks after the 
president’s arrival the students began to come, all 
walking great distances. There were thirty students 
that first term. ‘The college building proper was ¢ 
log house, thirty-two feet by eighty. At the first 
commencement, in 1771, four graduated, and the 
governor provided an ox, which was roasted for the 
commencement dinner. At the time of President 
Wheelock’s death in 1779 there were thirteen stu- 
dents. There was a good proportion of Indian 
students until 1782, and since then it has had sev- 
eral, the most prominent of whom in recent years 
was Charles A. Eastman, who married Elaine 
Goodale. 

Daniel Webster entered college in 1797 at the age 


of fifteen. He was a notable student, and gave early 
indications of his superiority in English and in 
oratory. The story of his life should be retold in 
all the schools and the best of his famous “Reply to 
Hayne” should be memorized and recited in every 
grade above the primary. 

Reply to Hayne.—-While the Union lasts we have 
high, exciting, gratifying prospects spread out be- 
fore us, for us and our children. Beyond that I seek 
not to penetrate the veil. God grant that in my 
day, at least, that curtain may not rise! God grant 
that on my vision never may be opened what lies 
behind! When my eyes shall be turned to behold 
for the last time the sun in heaven, may I not see 
him shining on the broken and dishonored frag- 
ments of a once glorious Union; on states dissevered, 
discordant, belligerent; on a land rent with civil 
feuds, or drenched, it may be, in fraternal blood! 
Let their last feeble and. lingering glance rather be- 
hold the gorgeous ensign of the republic, now known 
and honored throughout the earth, still full high 
advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their 
original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, 
nor a single star obscured; bearing for its 
motto, no such miserable interrogatory as 
“What is all this worth?’ or those other words of 
delusion and folly, “Liberty first and Union after- 
wards,” but everywhere, spread all over in characters 
of living light, blazing on all its ample folds as they 
float over the sea and over the land, and in every 
wind under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, 
dear to every true American heart,—Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable! 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

-When President Garfield was shot, there was a 
long delay in bringing his assassin to trial, and the 
trial, when it was at last reached, consumed seventy- 
iwo days, during which the prisoner was allowed to 
indulge his crazy instinets for melodrama to the ut- 
most. It was almost a year after the crime was com- 
mitted before Guiteau ascended the gallows. We 
have learned something in twenty years. The trial 
of President McKinley’s assassin was conducted with 
perfect decorum, yet with almost the despatch of a 
drum-head court-martial. President McKinley died 
Saturday, September 14. Czolgosz was indicted for 
murder in the first degree September 16. His trial 
opened Monday morning, September 23, and was 
concluded with a verdict of guilty on the afternoon 
of the next day. Two days later the assassin was 
sentenced to be executed during the week beginning 
October 28. Moreover, the triai was held in a small 
court-room, with no sensational features and with 
no crowds present. 

* * * 

The eight state elections which are to take place 
next November will not, separately or together, 
command half the interest which will centre in the 
municipal contest in New York. The issue there 
is moral quite as much as political; it is a straight 
fight between the forces of misrule and corruption, 
thoroughly entrenched in the city administration, on 
one hand, and the forces of order, decency, and good 
government, arrayed with practical solidity, on the 
other. The candidate of the united reform forces 
is Seth Low, president of Columbia University, who 
headed the Citizens’ Union ticket four years ago. 
But in that contest the reform strength was divided 
by the course of the Republicans in nominating Gen- 
eral Tracy. This year the Republicans are cordially 
united with the other reform elements upon Mr. 
Low, and the prospects of success are bright. ‘T'am- 
many will seek to blind public sentiment by 
nominating a respectable candidate, but whoever 
stands on that ticket will represent all that T'am- 
many stands for, and the situation, in the light of 
recent disclosures, is too clear to admit of deceit. 

* ‘* * 

Reference was made in this column last week to 
the fact that Lord Kitchener’s proclamation, calling 
upon the Boers to surrender before the 15th of Sep- 
tember, under penalty of being treated virtually as 
outlaws, ‘had had no appreciable effect in inducing 
the Boers to lay down their arms, So far from this, 





the week immediately following the date fixed by 
Lord Kitchener was marked by no less than five seri- 
ous reverses to British arms, at different points in 
the Transvaal, the Free State, and Cape Colony. 
Altogether, the British lost about 100 killed and 
wounded, and more than 300 prisoners in these 
actions; and in one or two cases the disasters were 
of the old familiar type, the British forces marching 
tranquilly into an ambush, with a total disregard of 
the experience of the last two years. 
* * a 

Serious as these disasters are, their chief signi- 
ficance is in the evidence which they afford of the 
presence in the field of determined bodies of Boers, 
adroitly led, and capable of taking advantage of any 
opening for attack which the carelessness of their 
enemies gives them. Still more important is the in- 
dication that the Cape Dutch are taking to the field 
to help their kinsmen of the two republics. The 
British now estimate the militant Boers at 11,000. 
This is larger than their estimate of a month ago; 
yet the Boers have suffered serious losses in the 
meantime. ‘There seems to be no escape from the 
conclusion that the Boers are being recruited from 
the Cape Colony; and it is, in fact, within the limits 
of that cplony that some of the recent fighting has 
taken place. An effort is being made, through the 
government of the Netherlands, to get the Boer case 
before the tribunal at The Hague. It would’be a 
great relief to the conscience of the civilized world 
if some means could be found to end the savage 
struggle. 

* * + 

In this connection, there is a disposition in some 
quarters to attach special meaning to a remark made 
by President Loubet, in his speech at the luncheon 
given to the Czar, after the review of the French 
army at Betheney. The occasion was one when 
every word spoken by either of the two central 
figures was presumably carefully chosen, and when 
any intimation of policy would naturally have been 
conveyed by hints rather than by direct statements. 
When President Loubet, therefore, declared that the 
Franco-Russian alliance “was pledged to just and 
humane settlements” it was not strange that the 
remark was thought by some to point to South 
Africa, where the only considerable international 
question which is now unsettled is being fought out 
with such determination. Nevertheless, great, and 
perhaps insuperable, difficulties stand in the way of 
such intervention. 

& * * 

It is pretty clear that the question of reciprocity 
in trade will be the great question of the next and 
possibly of later sessions of congress. It was to this 
subject that President McKinley devoted himself in 
that striking speech at Buffalo, the day before he 
was shot. The policy which he then outlined will 
derive special strength from the circumstances under 
which he spoke; for the speech seems now a legacy. 
President Roosevelt, although he is not so intimately 
familiar with the subject as President McKinley was, 
is fully committed to the same view, not only because 
of his general adoption of President McKinley’s 
policies, but by his own convictions and previous 
utterances. The senate will be the scene of the 
struggle; and the reciprocity treaties, carried over 
from the last congress, will furnish the oceasion for 
it. As to the outcome, it would be idle to pre- 
dict. 

* * + 

It is difficult to awaken deep personal interest and 
enthusiasm for a hero who has been dead a thousand 
vears. Yet the proceedings in England in com- 
memoration of the one thousandth anniversary of 
the death of King Alfred have been attended by 
great and distinguished gatherings, and have ap- 
pealed powerfully to the national spirit. Naturally, 
Winchester, which was King Alfred’s capital, and 
the place of his burial, was the centre of interest. 
There a colossal statue of the king has been erected, 
which was unveiled with impressive ceremonies, with 
Lord Rosebery, who always speaks the eloquent and 
fitting word on such occasions, as the orator. In his 
oration he referred feelingly to the bereavement 
through which Americans were passing, and to the 
common share of England and America in the heri- 
tage of King Alfred’s greatness, 
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TEST QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH. 


BY GERTRUDE M. KING, 


A. 

1. (a) Which is the more real character to you, 
Sir Roger or Satan in “Paradise Lost’? 

(b) Give any explanation of your answer to the 
above that occurs to you. 

2. Compare the theme and its development in 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal” and “The Ancient 
Mariner.” 

3. Mention any passage in either of the above 
that you specially like, and if you can, give the 
reason of its excellence. 

4. From “The House of the Seven Gables, 
impression do you get of the man Hawthorne? 

B. 

1. Mention writings, by any of the authors se- 
lected for study (for 1899), that show the influence 
of Puritanism. 

2. Mention any that deal with Puritanism as 
theme or make frequent allusions to it. 

3. Mention any writings, by authors selected, 
that show the influence of the French Revolution. 

4. Mention writers or thinkers, in any country, 
who were active in the great movement which found 
one expression in the French Revolution. 


” what 








SPELLING. 


BY DR. 0. P. CORNMAN, 
Supervising Principal, Northwest School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. Value of oral spelling. The oral recitation 
of the literal components of a word is one of the 
time-honored methods of learning to spell it. That 
such recitation tends to form the proper association 
of letters, so that the word may be either written or 
spelled orally again from memory, is a fact of expe- 
rience that no one can deny. It is also true that 
the exclusive employment of the oral method of 
teaching spelling has resulted, and might again re- 
sult, in the production of good spellers. But be- 
cause the above must be granted, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that an exclusive, or even a very high, 
value should be put upon oral spelling in the school. 
It is only one of the many causes contributory to 
the final result, even when it chances to be the 
specific method employed by the teacher; for though 
the endeavor may be made to employ it exclusively 
as a method, the incidental influences of school and 
other environment cannot be excluded, and may in 
reality contribute more than the conscious efforts 
of the teacher. The task of estimating the value 
of oral spelling, therefore, becomes the difficult one 
of assigning it its relative value as merely one of 
many factors in the production of good spelling. 

It is to be regretted that the question of method 
so frequently takes the form of inquiry for the best 
method, as if a best method 
found. The complexity of 
confronts the teacher is generally of too great a 
degree to admit of the simple solution which any 
one method promises. Educational has, 
accordingly, been seriously retarded by the exploita- 
tion of panacean methods. 
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due to the special interest in spelling on the part 
of both teacher and pupil, which is excited by a 
novel procedure in 2 subject which has seldom been 
raised from the uninteresting plane of sheer 
drudgery. The value of the method is rather that 
of a mere classroom device, and is apt to be of tem- 
porary duration, otherwise mere action of natural 
selection would result in survival of the pedagogi- 
cally fittest method. 

Psychological. facts and theory concerning the 
factors involved in learning to spell have been ap- 
pealed te more or less to determine the question of 
method. The tendency of physiological and psy- 
chological speculation, unfortunately, has been to 
endow the processes concerned with a simplicity 
that they do not in reality possess. The diagram- 
matic demonstrations of the functional relations of 
speech centres are frequently as far from the truth 
as they are clear and entertaining forms of exposi- 
tion. According to some of these, the different 
centres—auditory, visual, articulatory, motor and 
graphic motor—the four that are usually enumer- 
ated, are described as if having nearly autonomous 
functions, injury to any one being followed by im- 
pairment of function which is as restricted as is its 
anatomical substrate. Such views lend pertinency 
to the question whether it is in general pedagogi- 
cally more advisable or economical to store the mind 
with auditory, visual, or other memory images of 
words. . 

Again, this relative autonomy of centres is said 
to manifest itself in the preferential use by differ- 
ent individuals of the centre or centres which, by 
reason of heredity or education, most readily facili- 
tate their mental processes, and persons are classed 
as visuels, moteurs, auditifs, according as they de- 
pend upon one or the other centre for the processes 
of thought and its expression. Galton’s inquiries 
disclosed great personal diversity of imaginative 
recall, which had before his investigation received 
little attention. There can be no doubt that these 
differences are important in the psychic life of the 
individual, and that the types are well marked 
enough to justify the terms visuel, etc., as denota- 
tive of predominant tendencies. As William James 
says, “In some individuals the habitual ‘thought- 
stuff,’ if one may so call it, is visual; in others it is 
auditory, articulatory, or motor; in most, perhaps, 
it is evenly mixed.” It is, indeed, highly probable 
that the mixed type is the prevailing one, and it 
is more than probable that even where “thought- 
stuff’ of one kind habitually predominates, it does 
so “hy and with the advice and consent,’ we may 
say, of the other psychic representatives, and is de- 
pendent to a greater or less degree upon their 
functional integrity, so that the terms visual, etc., 
as intimated above, indicate types rather than dis- 
mental individuality. In view of 
this, it would be of importance to the teacher only 
in dealing with special cases to investigate the type 
of mind, visual or auditory, e. g., of the pupil under 
pedagogical treatment; but under the usual condi- 
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of speech and its allied manifestation—spelling. 

In the light of the most modern research, the 
centres (auditory, visual, ete.) are no longer regarded 
Y such individual importance and as bearing 

imple relationships to each éther that a com 
rat ¢ functional Indep ndence Way he asertbed 
On the contrary, the “zone of language” as 


The interde- 
the 
» harmonious co ordination of all for 
hoth in the 


process, are 


the unit of consideration. 


, ie , 
parts which compose it, and 


funetion, 
Lhe 


{ performance of 
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" strenuously insisted upon. 


The slightest interfer- 
ence, anatomical or functional, with the integrity 
of any part of the complex system exerts conse- 
quently a disturbing influence upon the rest. 
Moreover, the existence of a distinct graphic-motor 
centre, to which the older views assigned a phylo- 
genetic stability, is strongly disputed. 

The discarding of the conception of a special 
graphic centre for registration of graphic motor 
images necessarily strengthens the view of the fun- 
damental interdependence of the cortical centres 
concerned in both oral and written language, and 
weakens the psycho-physiological defense of special 
methods, which claim exclusive appeal to such mem- 
ories as their distinguishing characteristic. For- 
tunately forthe child, the simplest method that can 
be devised must, incidentally, at least, appeal to 
other sense channels than the one which may 
happen to be made the goal of pedagogical endeavor, 
and so give training to two or more of the centres 
whose co-ordination is essential to perfection of 
reception and execution. 

If the above be valid, it would seem to effectually 
settle the claims (if such still be made) of the value 
of oral spelling as a method to be exclusively em- 
ployed. 

The question of its relative value as one of many 
factors is one much more difficult to determine. 
Such value will vary very largely with the indi- 
vidual according as he does or does not incline to 
the auditory type of mind. In general it may be 
said that as visuels predominate, oral spelling ap- 
peals with special emphasis to only a relatively 
small percentage of pupils. Its employment with 
these would follow a recognition of the needs of the 
individual. Whether oral spelling be of sufficient 
value to have a special place accorded it upon the 
school program, in addition to this special use and 
to that occasional employment which will naturally 
occur incidentally to the school exercises generally, 
must remain a matter of opinion, unless very ex- 
tensive experimental investigation be made to fur- 
nish a satisfactory answer. Personally, I believe 
it to be relatively too unimportant a factor to justify 
the devotion of time on the school program specifi- 
cally to drill or recitation in oral spelling. The 
basis for this opinion is given in part in the answer 
to your second question on the subject. 

2. In the school (Northwest grammar and prim- 
ary) whose work I supervise there have been no 
regular exercises in oral spelling for more than two 
years. I have made careful statistical comparison 
of the spelling results of this school and those of 
about twenty-five representative schools of Phila- 
delphia, and find, on the whole, no notable differ- 
The most varied methods prevail (includ- 
ing oral spelling) in the other schools. 

3. ‘The results of a statistical study of spelling 
errors, and analysis of the kinds of errors made and 
their frequency of occurrence, together with other 
seem to 


ences, 


theoretical and practical considerations, 
me to warrant the omission altogether of the specific 
spelling lesson as a class exercise, and reliance upon 
spelling without serious 


prejudice to the educational interests of the pupils. 


incidental teaching of 

The analysis of spelling errors above referred to 
disclosed the faet that a very large percentage of 
the errors of written work are due, not to inability 
fo remember the spelling of the words, but to failure 
The bare fact, if not a good 
to all 


re- 


in the motor process, 


(uantitative estimation of it. is familiar 


teachers. Children following the line of least 
sistance will, if permitted to do so, serawl down any 
that will at all approximate expression of 


the thought they wish to convey. ‘Their fluctuat 


s\ mibols 


ing attention needs to be constantly reealled to the 
details of execution, and this can only be accom 


plished by the establishment of careful habits 


throug) 


the effectual insistenee on the part of the 


teacher o| ooo po rformances of every school] exer 


\bility to do this requires a high order of peda 


unertin ¢ eal 5 ee ; 
lc Insight and tact, good disciplinary control of 


a class, and that knowledge and skill in the antici 


pation ana prevention, deteetion and correction of 


errors which is usually obtainable only by intelli 


gent utilization of lone experience in class teaching. 
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The work of overcoming the natural tendencies of 
children to the commission of the motorial class of 
errors, especially when such tendencies have been 
accentuated by any laxity of control or. inefficient 
teaching, is one of unceasing effort and vigilance, 
and it is surprising how rapidly the work of a class 
which has been of a very high order will degenerate 
in this respect when the pedagogical vigilance or 
skill. of administration is for any reason dimin- 
ished. 

The successful teacher is frequently unable to 
analyze her methods, which she usually sums up in 
the statement that she will not “permit anything 
but good work.” Many of her less able and expe- 
rienced co-workers are just as anxious not to ““per- 
mit” this as she. The difference in result would 
seem to lie, not in specific method, but in effective- 
ness of administration. 

The specific spelling lesson, taught, studied, and 
recited in oral or written form, has been from time 


immemorial regarded as the factor most largely ’ 


contributory to the spelling result; yet, as a matter 
of fact, the sensory stimulation afforded by the 
spelling, unless an inordinate amount of time be 
devoted to such drill, is but a trifling proportion of 
the total stimulation incidental to the environ- 
mental influences of school, home, and out-door 
life to which the average pupil is subjected. In 
school almost every lesson is contributory, for 
almost all involve exercise of the visual centres in 
reading, or of the entire language zone in writing, 
and everv written or printed word which is seen in 
street advertisements or is met with in home read- 
ing enregisters effects of its stimulation upon the 
cortical areas. 

In pursuance of the above considerations, the 
time devoted to spelling directly as a class exercise 
has been eliminated altogether from the daily pro- 
cram of the classes of the Northwest school for the 
past two years and “incidental teaching” empha- 
sized. 

The term “incidental teaching” has been used ad- 
visedly, for the omission of certain specific elements 
of the ‘usually found spelling instruction (set time 
on school program for study, recitation, or drill, and 
assignment of lessons for home study) did not in- 
volve the omission of that careful anticipation and 
prevention of mistakes, and that persistent vigil- 
ance in the detection and correction of errors when 
committed, which are the price of successful result, 
no matter what time may be devoted specifically to 
the subject, nor what methods of teaching it may 
be in operation. On the eontrary, words liable to 
he misspelled were placed conspicuously before the 
pupils preceding any exercise in which they were 
likely to oceur; pupils were taught to appeal to the 
teacher and (those of higher grades) to the diction- 
ary when at all in doubt; attention was called to 
spelling in reading and other exercises, and mis- 
takes were corrected, as far as possible, in all writ- 
ten work. Successful employment of such methods 
of teaching undoubtedly ealls for a higher order of 
pedagogical ability than does the mere drill work 
with the aid of a well-planned spelling book, and 
the results throughout a school with a large teach- 
ing corps would, other things equal, probably be 
more variable under the former than under the 
latter system of instruction. But that teachers 
with any considerable degree of pedagogic insight 
and skill will be able to economize time and lose 
nothing in effectiveness by the incidental teaching 
of spelling is an opinion which seems justified by the 
statistical evidence which has been collected during 
the past two years, especially when that evidence is 
studied in the light of an intimate personal ac- 
quaintanceship with the special merits and defects 
of the pedagogical work of the teachers whose 
classes have furnished the data. I regret that space 
will not afford a presentation of the quite yvolum- 


inous statistics thus far collated. I cannot here go 
into detail, but ean only state that I have been 
unable to detect any deterioration in spelling in 


the work of the school, and that it compares favor- 
ably, as mentioned above, with the work of other 


representative schools of Philadelphia. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

HISTORICAL PRIMER OF FRENCH PHONETICS 
AND INFLECTION. By Margaret S. Brittain, M. A. 
Introductory Note by Paget Toynbee, M. A. London 
and New York: Henry Frowde. 108 pp. 

The French language traces its sources to the vulgar 
Latin, which, at the time of the Roman conquests, was 
carried into the various provinces of the empire. In the 
introduction of this primer Mr. Toynbee ably points out 
certain peculiarities in the development of the language, 
the provincial differences, the effect of the German con- 
quest, the langue d’oc and langue d’oil, and finally the 
dialect of Ile de France, which became the universal lan- 
guage of modern France. 

Then follows the book proper—a “Primer of Pho- 
netics,”’ intended as a preparative for Brachet’s ‘‘Histori- 
cal French Grammar.” All the phonetic changes in the 
French language and the causes of irregularities in 
speech are here reduced to rule, and fully illustrated. 
The classical Latin word, its corresponding vulgar form, 
and the modern French resultant are placed side by side, 
thus making it possible to see changes in said word at a 
glance. After a complete treatment of vowels and con- 
sonants, the matter of inflection in declension and con- 
jugation is as fully given, Latin and French forms being 
again in juxtaposition. The advantage of the book lies 
in its simplicity and comprehensiveness. Language stu-- 
dents will welcome this complete phonetic primer. 

THE WORKING CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. By Leonard Courtney. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 

“The Working Constitution of the United Kingdom” is 
a study of parliament as the governing power of the Do- 
minion of Great Britain. Mr. Courtney makes his sub- 
ject so clear that his title best describes the specific char- 
acter of his book. First he defines the place of parlia- 
ment in the government, shows how the members are 
elected, what distinguishes the two houses, and what 
powers each has without the other; what the relation is 
between parliament and the crown and ministers; how 
parliament is allied to the jurisdiction of Scotland and of 
Ireland: some of the significant changes that have come 
to pass in the constitutional power of parliament within 
the last two centuries; how the various official depart- 
ments (such as the army, the navy, the civil service, etc.) 
are related to parliament; briefly, a general view of par- 
liament, in course of organizing and at work. 

Then there is a short study of the “Institutions Sub- 
ordinate to Parliament,” and, finally, “Parliament in Its 
Relation to the Empire and to Foreign Powers.” The 
subject is most clearly and interestingly presented. 





YOUNG SPROUTS. By Mary Fielding Kalor. Phila- 
delphia: The Union Press. 12mo. Illustrated. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is a story for children. Its characters are not 
“eoody-goody” children, such as are often found in books 
designed to teach moral or religious truths, but are real, 
live. frolicsome, and, at times, troublesome, yet good les- 
sons are brought out by their frolics that end in disaster, 
their forgetfulness that causes loss and anxiety to 
parents, their thoughtlessness that results in pain. It 
is a book your child will read and enjoy. 

SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. By Edmund March Wheel- 
wright. Boston: Rogers & Manson. Illustrated. 350 
pp. (8x11.) Price, $5.00. 

At length we have a work on schoolhouse architecture 
that is worthy the demand, and for its preparation there 
is cause for gratitude. Many millions of dollars are in- 
vested annually in public and private school buildings, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars have been wasted 
annually from the lack of such a masterpiece as is this 
work of Mr. Wheelwright. 

It is the first adequate treatment the subject has re- 





ceived at the hands of an American. It will be little 
short of criminal neglect if any school board allows itself 
to accept schoolhouse plans until it has carefully con- 
sulted this work, and any architect who shall attempt to 
plan a school building without knowing all that this book 
has to offer upon the subject ought to be indictable for 
malpractice, so to speak. It is the duty of every friend 
of the schools to spread the news that there is a master- 
piece on schoolhouse architecture. 

The work carefully treats the requirements of every 
variety of school, classifying them in general as ele- 
mentary, secondary, training, and manual training 
schools. While it is distinctively adapted to our Ameri- 
can needs and conditions, it utilizes all that science and 
art have contributed in England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, Prussia, and Sweden. 

The work may be styled a comparative study in archi- 
tecture, with 250 descriptive illustrations, including prac- 
tically every school building in the United States that is 
valuable for suggestion, and many from all the leading 
countries of Europe. It goes without saying that heat- 
ing, ventilation, and sanitation are given first rank in all 
cases. Not often does a book come to hand of such a 
nature, of such completeness of preparation and reli- 
ability in its science and art that one feels called upon 
to accept it as a mission to proclaim its merits for the 
unqualified service it will be to the cause of education. 


——— 


“The Two Stowaways,” by Mary Bruestiel, is a tale of 
adventure in the Philippines. It 1s a story that will at- 
tract the boys. It has a good portrait of General Law- 
ton. New York: D. H. MacBride & Co. 


In Heath’s Modern Language Series are published 
Wildenbruch’s “Harold,” edited by Charles A. Eggert, 
Ph.D.; “Materials for German Composition,” based on 
Der Schwiegersohn, by L. E. Horning, professor of Ger- 
man, Victoria University, Toronto; and ‘French Syntax 
and Composition,’ with notes and vocabulary by Jeanne 
M. Bouvet of the South Division high school, Chicago. 
“Harold” is a modern historical drama, and has proved 
very popular in the English schools. The ‘Materials for 
German Composition” has the practical advantage of 
giving German composition both by disjointed sentences 
and by narrative selections, the true literary style with 
readiness and fluency in idiomatic constructions. 
“French Syntax and Composition” is for practice and re- 
peated practice in rendering elementary rules and gram- 
matical principles accurately into Frencn. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology.” ——“ A Friend with 
the Countersign.” By B. K. Benson. Price, $1.50. ——‘* Words and 
Their Ways in English Speech.” By J.B Greenough and G. L. K:tt- 
redge, Price, $1.10.——*‘‘ Roman Public Life.” By A. H.J. Green- 
jage. Price, $2.50. ——‘* Arnold’s Expedition to Quebec.” By John 
Codman, 2nd, ——‘* Tennyson.”’ By Morton Luce, Price, 40 cents. 
—— ‘* Lessons in Elementary Grammar.’ By G. A. Mirick. —~ ‘“ Se- 
lections from Hawthorne’s ‘Twice-Told ‘Tales.’’? Edited by C. R. 
Gaston. Price, 25 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘Lincoln in Story.’ Edited by Silas G. Pratt, Price, 75 cents, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

‘Lady Lee and Other Animal Stories.”” Dy H. L, Ensign. Price, 
$2.00. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 

‘*Latin Cor position Based Upon Selections from Caesar.” By 
Beniamin L. D Ooge, Ph.D. Price, 55cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘‘ Jessica’s Triumph.’ By Grace Le Baron.——‘: Betty Selden, 
Patriot.”’ By A. E. Thompson. Price, $1.25. ——‘* Randy’s Winter.’’ 
By Amy Brooks. Price, $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

‘A History of Engiand.”” By Benjamin Terry. —— ‘College Al- 
gebra.”” By J H. Boyd. ——‘* American Literature.” By A. G. New- 
comer. ——** The Aeneid of Virgil’ (Books I.-V.), With Notes by 
Charles Knapp. Chicago: Scott, Foresman, & Co. 

“ Francia.” Ry G.C, Williamson. London: George Bell & Sons, 

‘Graded Memory Selections.”” Arranged by 8S. D. Waterman, .J. 
W. MecClymones, and C. C. Hughes, Boston: Educational Publish 
ing Company 

> Musical Gems.” Price, 25 cents.——‘‘In the Misty Realm of 
Fable.” By E. R. Kleckner. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company, 

** Blennerhassett.”” ByC. F. Pidgin, Boston: C. M. Clark Publish- 
ing Company. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 


‘Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Taken when you are tired and 
completely worn out, can’t sleep, 
and have no appetite, it imparts 
new life and vigor to both brain 
and body by supplying the need- 
ed tonic and nerve food. 


A Tonic for Debilitated 
Men and Women. 


Genuine bears name ‘“‘ HoRsFoRD’s”’ on label. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading .are solicited from school] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 25: Franklin County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Greenfield. 

October 25* Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Whitman. 

October 25: Middlesex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Tremont temple, 
Boston. 

October 31-November 2: Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction, Providence. 

October 18-19: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Manchester. 

October 18: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, Hartford. 

October 23-25: New York Council of 
School Superintendents, Auburn. 

October 24-26: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Burlington. 

October 25-26: Southeastern Ohio Teach- 
ers’ Association, Jackson. 

October 25-26: Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Elgin. 

October 26: Southwestern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Hamilton. 
October 31-November 1-2: 

Iowa Teachers’ Association, 
Bluffs. 
November 8-9: Central Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Cincinnati. 
November 29-30: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Zanesville. 
November 29-30: Northwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Toledo. 
November 25-27: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association, Eastern Division, Pendleton. 
Thanksgiving week: Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 
November 28-29-30: The South Central 
Missouri Teachers’ Association, Moun- 
tain Grove; W. H. Lynch, president. 
November 29-30: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland. 
December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 
December 26-28: Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Denver. 
December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 
December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
December 26: Florida State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocala. 
December 26-29: Southern Educational] 
Association, Columbia, S. C. 
December 27: Texas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Waco. 
Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 
Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Christmas week: Maine State Teachers’ 
Association. 
Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 
Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, 


Southwestern 
Council 


Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

Christmas week: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Helena. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examimers, Columbus, 

Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 

Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 

December 30.January 3: California Teachers’ 
Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 31l-January 3: Nebraska State 
‘Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


State 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

CASTINE. The Hancock County 
Teachers’ Association met at Castine Sep- 
tember 27 and 28. One feature of the 
convention was a meeting of the town 
superintendents with State Superintend- 
ent Stetson. Following was the program: 
Friday, 2.00 p. m., remarks of welcome, 
Hon, George M. Warren; response, W. H. 
Dresser, president of the association; in- 
troductory remarks, Hon. W. W. Stetson; 
teaching exercise in singing, Mabel F. 
Simmons; vertical writing, Kate S. Rus- 
sell; physical culture; remarks, Albert F. 
Richardson; exercise, Mabel P. Ridley; 
query box. 4 p. m., meeting of state 
superintendent and town superintendents. 
8 p. m., address, Hon. W. W. Stetson. 
Saturday, 9 a. m., technical grammar, 
Superintendent O. A. Morton; “Fatriotism 
in the Schools,” Hon. Noah Brooks; ex- 
ercise in reading, Nellie F. Harvey. 

ORONO. The University of Maine 
opened September 19 with one of the larg- 
est entering classes in the history of the 
college. The total number of students, 
including the specials, is 121, and a num- 
ber have not yet registered. 

WATERVILLE. Colby College opened 
September 20 with chapel at 9 o’clock. 
Many changes mark the opening of the 
college year, especially in the faculty. 
W. Porter Beck will occupy the chair of 
physics this year. Mr. Beck is a graduate 
of Denison University, Ohio, in the class 
of 1900, the alma mater of Professor 
Chamberlain, as well. Mr. Beck assisted 
in physics at the University of Maine last 
year, and comes here heartily recom- 
mended. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. Dartmouth -College, the 
college of Daniel Webster, observed in a 
most fitting manner the 100th anniver- 
sary of the graduation of Webster Sep- 
tember 24-25. At 3.30 p. m. of the twenty- 
fourth the faculty and students assembled 
in the college yard, and, forming into pro- 
cession marched to the college church, 
where the first official exercises were held. 
The Rev. Samuel P. Leeds, D. D., who re- 
cently observed the fiftieth anniversary of 
his advent to the pastorate of the college 
church, offered prayer, and after a selec- 
tion by the chorus, Professor Charles 
Francis Richardson, Ph.D., ’71, delivered 
the first address of the centennial pro- 
gram, his subject being “Mr. Webster’s 
College Life.”” Professor Richardson was 
followed by Professor John King Lord, 
Ph.D., 68, who spoke of “‘The Develop- 
ment of the College Since the Dartmouth 
College Case.” The centennial address 
on Webster was given on the morning of 
the twenty-fifth by Congressman Samuel 
W. McCall of Massachusetts. In the 
afternoon the corner-stone of Alumni or 
Webster hall was laid. Former Governor 
Frank S. Black of New York made the 
speech at the laying of the corner-stone. 
The closing event of the day’s program 


was the banquet in College hall. Presi- 
dent Tucker was toastmaster. Judge 
David Cross of Manchester spoke on 


“Daniel Webster’s Training at the New 
Hampshire Bar.” The Hon. William 
Everett spoke of Webster as the “tender- 
est, most affectionate of mortals, even in 
spite of his dignity.” His subject was: 
“Daniel Webster in His Public Relations 
as Secretary of State.” The Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., addressed the as- 
sembly as “Dartmouth Brethren.” Sena- 
tor George F. Hoar of Massachusetts de- 
livered a scholarly address on “Webster 
as a Senator.” The most inspiring fea- 
ture of the day was the conferring of 
honorary degrees by President Tucker, in 
behalf of the trustees of the college. The 
list of men thus honored is the most dis- 
tinguished ever honored by Dartmouth at 
one time, and comprises men of national 
reputation. The honorary degrees pre- 
sented follow: Doctor of laws—Chester 
Bradley Jordan, governor of New Hamp- 
shire; Edgar Aldrich, Littleton, N. H., 
judge of the United States district court; 
ex-Senator William E. Chandler Concord, 
N. H.; the Hon. Samuel W. McCall, Win- 
chester, Mass., M. C. Eighth Massachu- 
setts district; Frank §, Black ex-gov- 


AFTER MANY YEARS 


Of suffering from kidney disease, Miss 
Minnie Ryan, of St. Louis, Mo., found 
a complete cure result from the use of 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 

It is such cures 
as this which es- 
tablish the sound- 
ness of Dr. Pierce’s 
theory: ‘“ Diseases 
which originate in 
the stomach must 
be cured through 
the stomach.” 
Every other organ 
depends on the 
stomach for its 
vitality and vigor. 
For by the stom- 
ach and its asso- 
ciated organs of 
digestion and nu- 
trition the food 
which is eaten is) 
converted into nu- 
triment, which, in 
the form of blood, 
is the sustaining 
power of the body 
and each organ of 
it. When the 
stomach is dis- 
eased the food sup- 
ply of the body is 
cut down, the or- 
gans are starved, and the weakness of 
starvation shows itself in lungs, heart, 
liver, kidneys or some other organ. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition, and 
so cures disease of other organs which 
have originated through deficient nutri- 
tion or impure blood. 


“I had been suffering with kidney trouble 
twenty years,” writes Miss Minnie Ryan, of 
1537 Louisiana Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., “and I 
had doctored with a number of the best physi- 
cians. Two years ago I commenced taking your 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Favorite Pre- 
scription ' and took also several vials of Doctor 
Pieree's Pellets. I took eight bottles (four of 
each), and I feel now perfectly cured.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousness, 


















ernor of New York; Professor Francis 
Brown, New York; Dr. William Everett, 
Quincy, Mass.; the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Boston; Senator George F. 
Hoar, Worcester; Melville W. Fuller, chief 
justice supreme court of United States; 
James Bryce of England; John Hay, sec- 
retary of state, Washington; Booker T. 
Washington, Tuskegee, Ala. Master of 
arts—James W. Remich, Littleton, N. H.., 
judge of supreme court; Wendell P. Staf- 
ford, judge of supreme court; Frank Cur- 
rier, M. C. Second district, New Hamp- 
shire; Harry G. Sargent, mayor of Con- 
cord, N. H.; Samuel Appleton, St. Paul, 
Minn. The degree of LL.D. also had been 
voted to Frank P. Goulding of Worcester, 
but the death of Mr. Goulding a few days 
ago prevented the formal presentation of 
it to-day. 


VERMONT. 


JOHNSON. The state normal school 
opened October 3, with a large increase 
in attendance. Part of the increase is due 
to the addition of a preparatory year to 
the course of study. We have two new 
teachers, Miss Sarah C. Bagnall, geog- 
raphy and history, formerly of the Ran- 
dolph school, and Miss Carrie E. Carnes, 
principal of the training school. Miss 
Carnes held a similar position in the 
Adams (Mass.) training school for some 
years, and has also taught in the Fitch- 
burg normal school. Many improve- 
ments have been made in and about the 
buildings. The outlook for the school is 
most favorable. 

BURLINGTON. The annual meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association will be 
held here October 24-26. Thursday after- 
noon will be given toa conference be- 
tween the high school and college dele- 
gates on the subject of the college en- 
trance requirements in English. Friday 
afternoon there will be an excursion on 
the lake, Friday evening a banquet, fol- 
lowed by an address by Hon. Henry T. 
Bailey. President and Mrs. Buckham will 
hold a reception later in the evening in 
the Billings library. Among the speakers 
engaged are President Chase of Bates and 
Rev. W. J. Long.——The high school has 
opened with an attendance of over 370 
pupils, the largest in its history. Of 
these, over sixty come from other towns 
and cities of Vermont, attracted by its 
superior advantages. The school build- 
ing, in location and convenience—to say 
nothing of its beauty—ranks well with the 
best of the modern school buildings of the 
country. The course of study is a liberal 
one, and provides for admission to the 
best colleges. The citizens of Burlington 
with good reason show marked satisfac- 


tion with their entire school system. 


Few cities of its size contain so many ex- 
cellent school buildings and such ample 
equipment. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the New England Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools will be 
held in the Boston Latin school, Warren 
avenue, October 11 and 12. The order of 
business will be as follows: Friday after- 
noon—2.30, report of the committee on ad- 
mission examinations by a joint examin- 
ing board, Hon. Frank A. Hill, chairman; 
discussion, opened by Professor John K. 
Lord of Dartmouth College, and continued 
by William C. Collar of the Roxbury 
Latin school, and possibly by Professor 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Friday evening—7.30, ‘The 
Value of History in the Formation of 
Character,” President Caroline Hazard of 
Wellesley College. Saturday morning— 
9.00, business meeting. 1. Report of the 
executive committee and election of new 
members. 2. Reports of the secretary and 
treasurer. 3. Report of the nominating 
committee and election of officers. 4, 
Report of the committee to confer with 
the commission’ of colleges in New Eng- 
land on admission examinations. 10.00 
(or at the close of the business meeting), 
“How far is the present high school and 
early college training adapted to the na- 
ture and needs of adolescents?” President 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University; dis- 
cussion, opened by President Charles W. 
Bliot of Harvard University ———A meet- 
ing of the Teachers’ School of Science As- 
sociation will be held in Huntington hall, 
Rogers building, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, on Saturday, September 
28, at 10 a. m., for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the directions given by the meet- 
ing of May 11 and completing the organi- 
zation. The by-laws prepared by the ex- 
ecutive committee will be presented for 
consideration. In addition to business, 
Miss Sarah L. Arnold, supervisor of Bos- 
ton schools, will speak of “Nature Study 
in the Schools.” Professor William 
North Rice of Wesleyan University will 
address the meeting upon “‘The Teaching 
of Science in the Public Schools.” <A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all persons 
who are _ interested. At the annual 
meeting of the trustees of the Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild President Gordon A. 
Southworth, superintendent of Somerville 
schools, presided. The report of the sec- 
retary, George M. Wadsworth, showed 
that the membership had been increased 
to 1,300, and the treasurer, William F. 
Bradbury, reported the finances to be in 
most satisfactory condition, with a per- 
manent fund of $56,677.79. Miss Cath- 
erine P. Bradford, for forty-three years a 
teacher, forty-two of which have been 
passed in the Franklin school, has re- 
signed. So noteworthy is this term of 
service that the school board has granted 
Miss Bradford a year’s leave of absence 
on half pay.——The department of music 
of the New England Conference of Edu- 
cational Workers will hold the next regu- 
lar meeting at the rooms of the Boston 
school committee Saturday, October 5, at 
10.30 o’clock. E. D. Russell, principal of 
Lynn classical high school, will give a 
talk on “The Recognition of the Educa- 
tional Value of Music in the High 
School,” followed by a Round Table dis- 
cussion, ‘‘How can we increase the influ- 
ence and value of this department?” At 
this meeting the chairman and secretary 
will be chosen. W. W. Keays, chairman. 
Elizabeth Treen Hosmer, secretary. 


HAVERHILL. Bradford Academy 
opened September 18, when the academy 
entered upon the ninety-eighth year of its 
existence. During the summer the gym- 
nasium has been equipped with apparatus 
for the Swedish system of gymnastics. 
This department is in charge of Miss Belle 
Wetherbee, a graduate of the Boston nor- 
mal school of gymnastics. Golf links and 
basket ball grounds have just been com- 
pleted. 

MILTON-MIDDLEBORO. Ashur J. 
Jacoby, who has been superintendent at 
Middleboro for the past nine years, has 
been unanimously elected to the same po- 
sition in Milton, an honor rarely enjoyed 
by any candidate about Boston. Mr. 
Jacoby has not only had an exceptional 
record at Middleboro, but he has an un- 
usual endowment and equipment for 
supervision. He is a native of Eastern 
Penrsylvania, now thirty-eight years old, 
a graduate under Dr. N. C. Schaeffer at 
the Kutztown normal, a graduate of the 
School of Pedagogy, New York City, with 
a post-graduate course at Harvard. He 
is president this year of the Plymouth 
County Association. Few men have done 
so much for their teachers as he did at 
Middleboro. 

ADAMS. The Adams Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting September 
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24, and elected the following officers: 
president, M. A. Arnold; vice-president 
Claude Wayman;  secretary-treasurer, 
Nelle E. MeNulty; executive commfttee, 
J. C. Hull, Grace L. Darling. 

AUBURNDALE. Lasell seminary 
opened Thursday, September 26. Colonel 
Homer B, Sprague lectured on “When | 
\as in Jail.” Dr, George F. Jewett, Har- 
yard, 1886, is the new associate principal. 
L. Evelyn Bates, Wellesley, 1900, instruc- 
ior in Latin and Greek, and Mary A. Mul- 
likin of Cincinnati are the new members 
of the faculty. 

GREENFIELD.—The executive committee 
of the Franklin County Teachers’ Associat on 
held a meeting September 28. The purpose of 
the meeting was the formation of a program 
for the annual convention, which is to be held 
in Grinnell Hall, Greenfield, on October 25, 
i901. The work of the committee was very 
harmonious, and the greater part of the pro- 
gram has already been arranged for. The 
speakers thus far secured are Miss Sarah E. 
Brassill, supervisor of nature study, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; R. W. Gass, director of science 
in North Adams state normal school; L. P. 
Nash, superintendent of schools, Holyoke, 
Mass. ; Principal W.S. Goodwin, high school, 
South Hadley Falls, Mass.; Charles H.Keyes, 
supervisor of schools,, Hartford, Conn. 

FITCHBURG. The state normal school 
opens for its sixth year with an attend- 
anee of 119 pupils—the largest number in 
the history of the school. Of this num- 
ber, twenty-six are in the advanced 
ecourse—-a course in which the students 
teach a year (being paid for their work), 
and then return to the normal school for 
a year of study. This two years’ work is 
in addition to that of the elementary 
course, and only the best of the graduates 
from the elementary course are selected 
for it. This means that every graduate 
from the advanced course at the Fitch- 
burg normal school has been a student at 
the school for four years, one and one- 
third years having been spent in teaching 
in the practice school in full charge of a 
room, and the remaining time in study at 
the normal school. Seventy-eight stu- 
dents are taking work in the elementary 
course—a course of two years, three 
months of which are spent in teaching in 
the practice school in full charge of a 
room, and the remaining time in study at 

the normal school. Hleven students are 
taking the one year’s course for teachers 

a course similar to the first year of the 
regular course, and including observation 
and teaching in the different grades. 
Four students are taking the one year’s 
course for college graduates. This year 
arrangements have been made so that stu 
dents taking this course teach forenoons 
in the high school, and have work at the 
normal school in the afternoons. This 
fills a long-felt need, giving to college 
graduates an opportunity to gain some 
experience as teachers, With a college 
education and a year’s experience, these 
students will be especially well fitted as 
teachers for high schools or the higher 
grammar grades. Next year there will 
probably be more opportunity for practice 
work, so that more can take the course. 
At present there are a kindergarten, eight 
model schools, and nineteen practice 
schoolrooms connected with the Fitch- 
burg normal school. Over 700 children 
attend these schools. Arrangements have 
been made with the town of Leominster 
so that the members of the college gradu- 
ate class teach in the high school there, 
and six of the advanced students téach in 
the regular schools. So far in the history 
of the school more calls have been made 
by superintendents for teachers than the 
school has been able to supply. This 
year the lecture course will open with 
three lectures by Professor Edward How- 
ard Griggs, which will be followed by nine 
or ten lectures by other well-known edu- 
cators, This course of ‘University Lec- 
tures” will be more fully announced later. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW BRITAIN. The state normal 
school opened Tuesday, September 3, with 
an entering class of over 150. On account 
of the size of last year’s entering class, 
the senior class this year is larger than 
usual, and the resources of the building 
are taxed to their utmost. Some relief, 
however, will soon be afforded by a new 
building to be used for training school 
purposes, which will be immediately 
erected, appropriation for it having been 
made by the last legislature. The re- 
moval of the model schools from the main 
building will make it possible to-add to 
the laboratory facilities of the school. 
The graduating class of last June num- 
bered eighty-eight, the largest class 
graduated in the history of the school. 


“Come and dine with us to-morrow,” 
Said the gentleman who had made money. 
“Sorry,” returned the other, “I can’t. [ 
am going to see ‘Hamlet.’” ‘That’s all 
right. Bring him with you,”—BHxchange. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


Henry M. Groehl, M. D., has been ap- 
pointed to the Manhattan-Bronx board, to 
succeed C, C. Burlingham, resigned. Dr. 
Groehl lives at 257 Rivington street, and 
has long been interested in educational 
matters. For the last three years he has 
served as inspector of schools. The new 
commissioner was educated in the public 


schools and the College of the City of 
New York. 

This week sees the resumption of the 
free lecture courses for the people which 
the board of education has supported for 
the past thirteen years. The attendance 
last year for the boroughs of Manhattan 
and the Bronx was 553,558. Brooklyn, 
Queens, and Richmond began their 
courses last year, and the attendance in 
all these boroughs was gratifyingly large. 
There are fifty centres in Manhattan and 
the Bronx, and the subjects there treated 
are travel, American history, general his- 
tory, literature, art, music, and applied 
science, illustrated by lantern slides, Dr. 
Henry M. Leipziger is in general charge. 

The school board at its last meeting 
adopted the school budget for 1902, which 
now goes before the board of estimate and 
apportionment. The total sum asked for 
is $20,453,248, an increase over the amount 
appropriated for this year of $1,940,430. 
This amount is divided as follows: Gen- 
eral fund (salary items), $15,664,534.89, an 
increase of $1,048,046.12 over the amount 
given for this year; special fund (supply 
and property items), $4,791,067.70, am in- 
crease of $894,738.78. 

These sums are for maintenance only, 
new buildings not being included. These 
last must be provided for by the issuance 
of bonds, and the new buildings required 
will cost from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. 

The corporation counsel has given the 
following decision regarding the right of 
the corporate schools to share to the full 
extent in the school funds: “I am of the 
opinion that the revised charter of the 
yreater New York, as re-enacted in 1901, 
did not intend to make any change in re- 
gard to the distribution of school moneys 
to the various corporate schools of the 
city of New York. Inasmuch as schools 
of a similar nature throughout the state 
are entitled to share in the distribution of 
school moneys on a per capita basis, I am 
of the opinion that the courts would not 
so interpret the sections of the Greater 
New York charter relating to the public 
schools in such a manner as to exclude 
from such distribution in the city of New 
York the various corporate schools and 
orphan asylums, and thus impute to the 
legislature an intent to discriminate 
against the orphan asylum in the city of 
New York, and change, in regard to this 
locality alone, what has been the policy 
of*the state for the last fifty years. I 
would advise you, therefore, in submitting 
your estimate to the board of estimate and 
apportionment, you should act on the as- 
sumption that the corporate schools will 
continue to receive in 1902 a proportionate 
amount of school moneys, based upon the 
average attendance in said corporate 
schools, orphan asylums, etc., referred to 
in Sections 1152 and 1154 of the Greater 
New York as revised. 

“The board of estimate and apportion- 
ment is charged with the duty of making 
an appropriation for the general school 
fund of the city of New York for 1902, 
in an amount equivalent to not less than 
four mills on every dollar of assessed 
valuation of real estate and personal prop- 
erty in the city of New York liable to 
taxation. This amount you fear will be 
insufficient to meet all the charges of the 
general school fund, including that of cor- 
porate schools in 1902, and will result in 
a deficiency of about $372,000. 

“This is a matter which should be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the board of 
estimate, in order that that body may de- 
termine what amount it shall be necessary 
to provide in order to obviate the threat- 
ening deficiency. Assuming that, as a 
matter of law, the corporate schools will 
continue to receive a portion of the school 
moneys, based upon the aggregate attend- 
ance in said schools, the question is one 
for the discretion and determination of 
the’ board of estimate. It is for that body 
to decide how great is the probability of 
the chance of the corporate schools being 
entitled to a larger portion of the general 
school fund than they have hitherto re- 
ceived, to which you refer in your com- 
munication as constituting an element of 
serious importance.” 

The complete reorganized faculty of the 
School of Pedagogy of the University of 
New York is as follows: — 

Henry M. MacCracken, D. D., 
chancellor and acting dean. 

J. P. Gordy, Ph.D., LL.D., professor of 
the history of education. 


LL.D., 
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Robert MacDougall, Ph.D., professor of 
analytical psychology. ‘ 
J. E. Lough, Ph.D., instructor in physio- 


‘logical and experimental psychology. 


Edward R. Shaw, Ph.D., Pd.D., lecturer 
on principles of education and school 
organization. 

Frederick Monteser, Ph.D., Pd.D., lec- 
turer on comparative study of national 
school systems, and on sociology in rela- 
tion to education. 

Linnaeus Edford La Fetra, B. A., M. Ba 
lecturer on physiological pedagogics, 

Charles Gray Shaw, Ph.D., lecturer on 
ethics, secretary of the faculty. 

John J. Stevenson, Ph.D., LL.D., lecturer 
on the theory and practice of teaching 
natural history. 

Daniel W. Herring, Ph.D., lecturer on 
the theory and practice of teaching 
physics. 

Ernest Gottlieb Sihler, Ph.D., lecturer 
on the theory and practice of teaching 
Latin. 

Francis Hovey Stoddard, Ph.D., lecturer 
on the theory and practice of teaching 
English. 

Morris Loeb, Ph.D., lecturer on the 
theory and practice of teaching chemistry. 

Pomeroy Laude, B. S., lecturer on the 
theory and practice of teaching mathe- 
matics. 

Marshall S. Brown, M. A., lecturer on 
the theory and practice of teaching his- 
tory. 

Charles L. Bristol, Ph.D., lecturer on 
the theory and practice of teaching bi- 
ology. aa 
Lawrence A. McLouth, B. A., lecturer on 
the theory and practice of teaching Ger- 
man. 
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Mrs. Gaskell’s great story. Mr. Bok’s 
editorial is addressed “To a Young Man 
About to Marry.’”’ The remainder of the 
magazine is devoted to its enlarged edi- 
torial department, nine new editors, each 
with a special page, making their bows. 
Chief among these are Professor Grigg’s 
talks on “The Education of a Child from 
Eleven to WBighteen,’’ Professor 8. C, 
Schmucker’s “Seeing Things Outdoors,” 
Miss Withey’s “Speaking and Writing 
Correctly,” “The Lady from Philadel- 
phia,”’ a new etiquette department, Dr. 
Walker’s “Good Health for Girls,” and 
Mrs. Sangster’s answers to “Girls’ Prob- 
lems.”’ 

—The Century for October appeals to a 
variety of tastes. Yale’s bicentennial 
gives occasion for a comprehensive sketch 


of President Hadley. The article is evi- 
dently the work of one who knows Presi- 
dent Hadley intimately, and who is 
equally well acquainted with the univer- 
sity. ‘“‘The Practice of the Law in New 
York” is discussed by Judge Henry E. 
Howland, accompanied by portraits of the 
noted lawyers and judges of the state. 
The new woman is depicted in the role of 
parliamentarian by Helen Churchill 
Candee, whose study of ‘““Maaam Presi- 
dent and Her Constituents” has much 
solid, statistical information, and contains 
helpful suggestions toward making the 
woman’s club a truly valuable element in 
the community. A foreign flavor is to be 
found in the humorous study of “A 
French Government School from the In- 
side,’ which, to students of art and archi- 
tecture, will prove most enjoyable in both 
text and pictures. Especially note- 
worthy, among articles devoted to our 
land, is that by Milton Harlow Northrup 
upon the electoral commission. Under 
the title “A Grave Crisis in American 
History” is a full account of the forma- 
tion and action of the body that decided 
the Tilden-Hayes élection, and con- 
tributed to history possibly the most sig- 
nificant triumph of popular government. 
The stories of the number include the 
richly-illustrated “An Anglican Monk,” by 
Torquil MacDonald; the second install- 
ment of “Trent’s Trust,” by Bret Harte; 
“The Triumph of Shed,” by Virginia 
Frazer Boyle; “Rosalie,” by Joel Chand- 
ler Harris; and “Bred in the Bone,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page. 

—“Stephen Girard and His College” is 
the subject of a three-page article in the 
Woman’s Home Companion for October. 








The issues of the Little Chronicle of 
Chicago for September 14 and 21 are de- 
serving of the highest praise on account. 
of the way in which the great national 
tragedy has been handled, We have not 
seen in any other newspaper or periodical 
a treatment at once so graphic, compre- 
hensive, and concise. The opening edito- 
rials in the department ‘‘Last Week in the 
World” are worthy of a permanent place 
in our national literature. 


SUPERINTENDENT T. M. COLSTON. 


Thomas M. Colston, superintendent of 
the schools of San Antonio, the largest 
city in Texas, and the city having the 
largest school enrollment in tnat state 
(10,000), was born in Virginia, and edu- 
cated at Virginia University. His first 
teaching was in the Male Academy in 
Charlotteville, which he left on account 
of ill health, taking up civil engineering. 
From 1875 to 1880 he was principal of the 
Female Academy at Victoria, and from 
1880 to 1884 of the German-American 
school of Cuero, In 1884 he took the 
superintendency at Flatonia, from which 
place he returned to Cuero as superin- 
tendent. While here, having been unani- 
mously elected for his tenth term, he was 
called to San Antonio, the most impor- 
tant superintendency in the _ state. 
Superintendent Colston is a member of 
various educational associations and 
takes a keen interest in county, state, and 
national affairs. 





REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, author of “The 
Battle Hymn of-the Republic,” although 
she is eighty-two years of age, is directing 
with great skill and vigor the preparation 
of a large volume on “Representative 
Women of New England,” compiled by 
Mary Elvira Elliot and Mary A. Stimp- 
son. There has never been any way to 
get access to the ordinary facts about 
prominent women as one can regarding 
those of men. It is a positive service to 
all who have occasion to look up bio- 
graphical data to have such work pre- 
pared, and while either Miss Elliot or 
Mrs. Stimpson are every way worthy a 
place as editor, it will always mean much 
to have Mrs. Julia Ward Howe leave his 
or her bequest to New England women, 








ONE MONTH MORE IN WHICH TO 
VISIT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPO- 
SITION., 


Don’t delay any longer, or the golden 
opportunity will have passed. There are 
only a few more weeks left in which to 
visit the marvelous Pan-American exposi- 
tion,— October, the pleasant month of the 
early fall, a time suitable for traveling on 
account of the beautiful adornment with 
which nature has decorated the trees and 
shrubbery, and the cool and invigorating 
atmosphere which has displaced the dry 
and sultry heat of summer. 

The final program as arranged for 
the coming month is elaborate: Musical 
entertainment by the leading bands and 
musicians of the country; numerous as- 
semblies and conventions, different each 
day; athletic sports, including field and 
track events and football games between 
some of America’s representative college 
teams; besides the well-known beauties 
and entertainments of the exposition 
itself, that indescribable Midway, with its 
mile and a quarter of signts and side 
shows, showing the many different races 
of people and their mode and manner of 
living, the amusing and interesting freaks, 
including the “House Up Side Down,” 
“The Trip to the Moon,” etc. 

Go and see this unparalleled exposition; 
visit the great Niagara Falls; this is the 
last month, and don’t forget that the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad has the suortest 
route and lowest rates out of New Eng- 
land, with fast express trains carrying 
through parlor cars and coaches, 

For descriptive book giving full par- 
ticulars in regard to route and rate to the 
Pan-American exposition, write to the 
general passenger department, Boston & 
Maine railroad, Boston, for the illustrated 
book, entitled “Picturesque Routes to the 
Pan-American Exposition.” 








INVESTMENT FOR TRAVEL. 


For thirty days the offer is made to 
teachers of one share of stock at $50 
(par value, $100) in a tourist company 
of established reputation, with the 
agreement that fifty dollars will be de- 
ducted from the cost of any one trip 
through Europe with said company 
that a teacher may wish to take at any 
time during the next five years. 


Apply at once to 
Mrs. M. D. FRAzAR, 
72 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 











A NEARLY COMPLETE FILE OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Vols. I. to XXX., inclusive, is offered for sale, 

Address F. E. ADAMS, 
Rochester, Vermont. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 





N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and rey college news. 





Professor A. L. P. Dennis has been ap- 
pointed professor at Bowdoin College. 
Professor Dennis taught at Harvard last 
year. 

An error was made in this column in 
the issue of September 12, wherein we 
stated that Professor A. P. Dennis of 
Smith College was appointed to the above 
position. The similarity of the initials of 
the two gentlemen led us into the mis- 
take. Professor A. P. Dennis remains at 
Smith. 

Important changes in the faculty and 
instructing staff of the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology are announced for 
the coming year. 

Associate Professors Currier in history, 
Dippold in modern languages, and Ripley 
in sociology and economics are advanced 
to the rank of professors. Professor Cur- 
rier has been a member of the institute 
faculty since 1893, Professor Dippold since 
1891, and Professor Ripley since 1895. 

Assistant Professors Lawrence in archi- 
tecture and Puffer in electrical engineer- 
ing are advanced to associate professors. 

Associate Professor Homer of the de- 
partment of architecture, having been 
appointed director of the Khode Island 
school of design in Providence, has re- 
signed, but the institute is fortunate in 
being able to retain him as lecturer on 
the history of architecture, in which he 
has developed a very complete course, 

No new appointments to the facuity 
have been made, but Professor H. P. Tal- 
bot has become head of the department 
of chemistry. Professor Talbot gradu- 
ated at the institute in 1885, and has been 
connected with the chemical department 





continuously, except for two years at the 
University of Leipsic, from which he re- 
ceived his doctor’s degree in 1890. 

A number of changes are announced 
among instructors and assistants. Of 
last year’s assistants, the following are 
appointed instructors: C. B. Breed, in 
civil engineering; W. S. Newell, in me- 
chanical engineering; H, W. Smith and 
M: DeK. Thompson, in physics; C. E. A. 
Winslow, in biology. Mr. Thompson has 
leave of absence, and is spending the year 
at Zurich in advanced study. Reginald 
Goodell nas been appointed instructor in 
modern languages, in place of Mr. Ber- 
nard, and C. E. Locke, ’96, becomes in- 
structor in mining engineering. 

The new assistants, mainly graduates 
in 1901, are F. B. Driscoll and S. L. Won- 
son, in civil engineering; W. I. Bickford, 
F. E. Cady, H. E. Dart, C. M. Dearden, F. 
W. Freeman, H. H. Kennedy, and G. L. 
R. Mitchell, in physics and electrical en- 
gineering; H. L. Seaver, in English, 

Wellesley College opened with a tresh- 
man class of about 300. 

Trinity College began its seventy-sixth 
academic year on September 19. The en- 
tering class will probably be the largest 
in the history of the college. 

The place of Professor H. P. Willis, 
professor of economics and political sci- 
ence at Washington and Lee University, 
who has a year’s leave of absence, is filled 
by Professor R. F. Hoxie, who lately held 
the position of professor of economics 
and philosophy in Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis. 

The Wilson memorial fund at Wash- 
ington and Lee is making good progress, 
and now amounts to about $75,000. In 
addition to this, Washington and Lee has 
also received 9.,000 for its department of 
physics, and an equal amount ior its li- 
brary. These sums were procured 
through the efforts of Herbert Welsh of 
Philadelphia. 

The Princeton library has recently re- 
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SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 








] There is nothing like ASTHMALENE 
It brings instant relief, even in the 
Worst cases. 
fails. 


It cures when all else 


The Rev. C. F. We tts, of Villa Ridge, Ill., says: 
‘‘ Your trial bottle of Asthmalene received in good 
condition. I cannot tell you how thankful I feel for 
the good derived from it. 1 was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat and Asthma for ten years. 1 
despaired of ever being cured. I saw your advertise- 
ment for the cure of this dreadful and tormenting 
disease, Asthma, and thought you had overspoken 
yourselves, but resolved to give it a trial. To my 


Your Attention should be and is 
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Condition of th Text-Books. 


Are they covered with a Holden Book Cover, 
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our Self- Binders and Transparent Paper in- 
stantly, to prevent their further destruction ? 











A Holden Cover — made to last a full school year—- simple to 
adjust — chemically treated — germ-proof — water- 


proof — durable and effective, will increase the Life 
of the books 40 per cent. to 60 per cent., and 
at the same time REDUCE the ANNUAL OUTLAY 
for NEW BOOKS. 

Self - Binder — repairs a broken binding — 


fastens in a loosened leaf — strengthens weak- 


A Holden 


ened bindings. 


Holden’s Transparent Paper — mends torn leaves 
without destroying the legibility of the printing. 


The above articles comprise the 


‘“‘HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 
In Use in Over 1300 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SAMPLES FREE, 
P. O. Box 643. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








ceived a gift of over 1,000 volumes from school was eminently successful, and is 
an unknown alumnus for the historical now regarded as a permanent feature of 
seminar. The library has also recently the university’s activity. 

acquired a number of valuable letters and Professor Joseph French Johnson has 
historic documents belonging to the eslate resigned the chair of finance in the Uni- 
of the late General William 8S. Siryker of versity of Pennsylvania, and taken that 
the class of 1858. They were bought of political economy and banking in the 
through the generosity of a number of New York University school of commerce 
alumni. Among the most interesting of accounts, and  finance—an institution 
these gifts are an autograph sermon and  gtarted a year ago. 

letter dated at Princeton May 6, 1776, and sont Coll , : ’ 
signed by John Witherspoon; a letter of | “™nerst College Is now fairly under 
Aaron Burr, written in 1780; a letter ine for the year, and most of the men 
written on January 1, 1770, by William cane’ Ghar hol ies Pee rg Ae 
Franklin, eqlomial governor of New Jer total number being 412, classified thus: 


sey; and a letter from Elias boudinot, Seniors. $7: ; 79: h 119: 
president of the continental congress, ad- * pape epehy ; juniors, 79; sophomores, ’ 
freshmen, 117. 


dressed to Governor Livingstone, and ? 
dated October 23, 1782. A letter of Since last year many changes have 


“Lighthorse Harry” Lee, dated April y, been made in the faculty at Harvard 
1780, and Thomas Paine’s ramous letter Mr. Hurlburt has been made assistant 
accusing Oliver Ellsworth of being a mon- professor in English, Mr. Love has been 
archist, are also included. The most im- Made assistant professor in mathematics, 
portant document is a manuscript. of Mr. Howard and Mr. Smith have been 
twenty-four pages, describing the battles made professors of Latin, Mr. Hanus has 
of Princeton and Trenton, written in 1780, been made professor of pedagogy, and 

College hall, which has just been com- Mr. Wiener has been made assistant pro- 





astonishment, the trial acted like acharm. Send me 
a full-size bottle.” 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 


Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 
New York, Jan. 3, 1901. 
Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicine Co., 

Gentlemen: Your Asthmalene is an excellent 
remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, and its composi- 
tion alleviates all troubles which combine with 

Asthma. Its success is astonishing and wonderful. 
After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, mor- 
phine, chloroform, or ether. Very truly yours, 
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REV. DR. MORRIS WECHSLER, 


Dr. Tsrt Bros.’ Mepicinxe Co. Avon Spnrinos, N. Y., Feb. 1, 1901. 
Gentlemen: I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having te sted is ‘wonderful 
effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. My wife has been afflicted with spasmodic 
A-thma fer the past twelve years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as many others’, I 
chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York. I at once obtained 
a bottle of Asthmalene. My wife commenced taking it about the first of November. I very 
soon noticed a radical improvement. After using one bottle, her Asthma has disappeared, and 
she is entirely free from all symptoms. I feel that I can consistently recommend the medicine 
to all who are afflicted with this distressing disease. Yours respectfully, 
O. D. PHELPS, M.D. 


Dr. Tart Bros.’ Mepicixe Co.. Feb. 5, 1901. 

Gentlemen: I was troubled w th Asthma for 22 years. I have tried numerous remedies, 
but they have all failed. 1 ran across your advertisement, and started with a trial bottle. I 
found relief at once I have since purchased your full-size bottle, and I am ever grateful. 
1 have a family of four children, and for six years was unable to work. Iam now in the best 
of health, and am doing business every day. This te stimony you can make such use of as you 
see fit S. RAPHAEL, 

Home address, 235 Rivington street. 67 East 129th st., New York City. 


TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 
eben Yo at once, addressing DR. TAFT BROS.’ MEDICINE CO., 79 East 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


pleted at Dartmouth, is designed pri- 
marily for a students’ building. It con- 
tains students’ clubrooms, a reading room, 
lounging room, billiard room, and trophy 
room, besides the large hall, which is be- 
ing used as a dining-room, and at pres- 
ent seats over 200 students. The upper 
floors are used for dormitory purposes. 
Every commencement the rooms in this 
building will be given over to the exclu- 
sive use of alumni for class reunions and 
dinners. 

President W. F. Slocum, who has just 
returned to Colorado Springs from a sum- 
mer spent in the East, has announced to 
the trustees of Colorado College the re- 
ceipt of $100,000 cash toward the erection 
of a hall of science. The giver withholds 
his name at present. 

The report of the director of Columbia 
University summer school, just issued, 
shows that the total attendance was 581, 
as compared with 417 last year, a gain of 
almost forty per cent. The number of 
courses offered was forty-three, as against 
twenty-nine in the school’s first year, an 
the aggregate attendance at the courses 
increased from 1.085 to 1,406. Women 
students outnumbered the men by 426 to 
155. Of the total number, 166 had pre- 


viously matriculated at the university, 
while 415 were new students More than 
450 were graduates of colleges or profes- 
sional schools for teachers. Education 


was the most popular course, engrossing 
the attention of 496 men and women, 
English came next in popularity, with 
239, while psychology, mathematics, his- 
tory, and German were pursued by large 
numbers, Wight took Spanish, The 


tessor of Slavic languages. 

Professor Ashley of the political science 
department has returned to Birmingham 
University, England; Professor Carver of 
the same department has resigned, and 
Professor Gates of the English depart- 
ment has handed in his resignation, but 
it has not been acted upon as yet. 

The library has received many addi- 
tions during the summer, the total num- 
bering in July 1,005 volumes and 871 
pamphlets, and in August 600 volumes 
and 735 pamphlets. ‘ 

New members of the faculty of De 
Pauw University in Greencastle, Ind., are 
Professor Blanchard, who succeeds the 
late Dr. P, S. Baaker in the chemistry de- 
partment, coming from Rose Polytechnic 
University, where he has had the position 
of assistant in chemistry; Professor Chez, 
who becomes head of the athletic depart- 
ment and coach of the football team; and 
Professor Brumbaugh, who takes the 
English and rhetoric department. 

The 100th year of Bowdoin College 
began September 26. 

President Hyde announced that John P. 
Webber of Brookline, Mass., has estab- 
lished a scholarship of $2,500 in memory 
of his son, a former member of the class 
of ‘03. Ninety- seven tickets of admission 
have been issued, the largest number in 
the history of the college. 

The College and School of Applied Sci- 
ence of New York University was opened 
September 25 for the term, with an enter- 
ing class somewhat larger than last year. 
Professor Joseph French Johnson, re- 
cently occupant of the chair of finance in 
the University of Pennsylvania, assumed 
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Title. A bli ic 
words and Their Ways in English Speech.......... oh. & Puente sree 
pictionary of Philosophy and Psychology.......... Kittredge |" The Moomiien Gempaas, BM; ¥, 61-18 
Rovian PaVe TAGs reese secede cece seven ceivdve ».. Greenidge “s “6 $e “ 2.50 
tessons in Elementary Grammar.................... Mirick se “ is s¢ — 
A Friend with the Countersign..................... Benson “ “ “6 “ 1.50 
BlenverNABBEtE «6... eee cece eee cece ecee eres eeen ees Pidgin C. M. Clark Pub, Co., Boston. — 
Lincoln in Story.............. swe +i8isifiaraisied oe « +'90.0.0¢.5ip Pratt (Ed.) D. Appleton & Co., : ey 15 
Lady Lee and Other Animal Stories................. Ensign A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 2,00 
Latin Compositjon ............ aT NEY PT ee er D’ Voge Ginn & Co., Boston. .55 
Jessica’s Triumph............. Le Baron Lee & shepard, + a 
Betty Selden, Patriot.....:... ‘Thompson “6 *% 6 1.25 
nandy’S WIMtOr ............ 0. cee cece Brooks a ae 6g 1.00 
A History OF MMMPBRG .. iesle cs coon vce ceacdienense ‘Terr Scott, Foresman, & Co., Chicago. —— 
College AlZODED 2.2... cccreeeccercccsceercvesccsevers Boy nf ¢ ios s — 
American Literature. 0.2... 0... ... cece c eee e eee ee es Newcomer $6 66 “ #4 _ 
Francia ..+sseseeeee cece Lag eee Wyn vibe’ « whch. wba eiranie ode Williamson George Bell & Son, London. —— 
Graded Memory Selectios............ Waterman & Others Educational Pub.Co., Boston. —— 
Musica! GemS........... ee we eb sees seeecvesacceecctcoss — A, Flanagan Co., Chicago. .25 
In the Misty pT Pe i tal os a Fieckner ‘ ss sé “ — 
Phe Lady Of LYMM. n...esesscetecerccscccssscccscsencs Besant Dodd, Mead, & Co., we 1.50 
Marna’s MUtIMY .. 2.0. cee rece ccee cece sees scnenceseses Fraser ™ “ 4 o 1.50 
Saul .....-occcanseevehenseeb baked v4 bonds ov esau eel Browning T. Y. Crowell & Co., « <3 .60 
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charge of the department of political 
economy. On Saturday the School of 

Pedagogy opened, and the remaining de- 
partments on October 1. Three of the 
new members of the School of Pedagogy 
faculty are J, P. Gordy, Johns Hopkins 
University, A. B., 1880, Leipsic, Ph.D., 
1884; Robert MacDougall, McGill, Univer- 
sity, A. B., Harvard University, Ph.D.; 
and J. E. Lough, Miami University, A. B., 

1892, Harvard University, A. M., 1895, 

Ph.D., 1898. 

The departure of President Eaton from 
Beloit College has elevated Dean George 
L. Collie to the acting presidency, and 
Professor Densmore becomes registrar, J. 
Risser of Brown College becomes instruc- 
tor in zoology, and Robert K. Richardson 
of Yale takes the chair of history. 

Smith College began its twenty-sixth 
year September 19, but, on account of the 
leath of the president, the opening work 
df the semester was omitted after the for- 
mal chapel exercises in the morning. 
These exercises were changed into a 
memorial service, President Seelye’s ad- 
jress to the students being a eulogy of 
President McKinley. The chapel was 
-rowded to its utmost capacity with stu- 
dents and friends. The exercise was con- 
ducted by President’ Seelye with great 
sympathy and feeling. 

The regular work began September 20. 
The enrollment of the entering class will 
number close to 300, or about forty less 
than last year. The total enrollment will 
be about 1,100. This is the first year in 
the history of Smith College that a gain 
has not been made over the preceding 
year in the size of the entering class. 
This is not due to a falling off in appli- 
cations, but to the severer entrance re- 
quirements. 

A few changes have been made in the 
faculty. Professor Ernst H. Mensel, from 
the University of Michigan, takes charge 
of the German department during the 
year’s absence in Europe of Frau F.. Kapp, 
the head of the department. Miss Ger- 
trude E, Schmidt has been appointed to 
the list of assistants. Miss Delphine 
Duval, professor in the French depart- 
ment, is succeeded by Miss Berthe Vin- 
cens. Miss Jeanne Houssais has been ap- 
pointed assistant. Miss Young, instructor 


the Haven and Wesley houses, is well 
known from her prominent connection 
with girls’ industrial clubs. Miss Dyar, 
assistant in elocution, will live at the 
Wesley house. 

Plans have been asked from a number 
of architects for the projected students’ 
building, for which above $25,000 has been 
raised. 

About 475 applications have been re- 
ceived for admission to Princeton. The 
old casino is being. torn down, to make 
room for the new dormitory and for the 
new $zv0,000 gymnasium. ‘he geological 
expedition sent to Montana in charge of 
Dr. M. S. Farr of the department of 
palaeontology has returned with valuable 
specimens. The prize of the expedition 1s 
an almost complete’ skeleton of the 
Clidestes velox, a marine lizard of the 
cretaceous period. The skeleton is thirty- 
three feet long. 

Dartmouth College opens its year with 
the following changes in its faculty: — 

Professor H. D. Foster has been given 
his sabbatical year in Geneva. His place 
will be supplied by Kari Becker, ’96, of 
the University of Wisconsin, fellow at 
Harvard, ana for the last two years in- 
structor in history in the ennsylvania 
State College. George H. Lyman of Be- 
loit College, fellow at Harvard, takes the 
place of Professor George T. Moore, 
botanist, who has accepted a government 
position at Washington. Dr. C. E. Bolser, 
Dartmouth, ’97, has been made an instruc- 
tor in chemistry, and C. M. Underwooa, 
Jr., Harvard, v0, has been added to the 
French department. Dr. William Patten 
is absent for one semester in Russia on 
zoological research work. Professor WU. 
F. Richardson and M. D. Bisbee have re- 
turned from their sabbatical year abroad. 

The University of Rochester opened on 
September 11. Ninety-eight freshmen 
registered, thirty-five being women. Pro- 
fessor Thomas C. Estey comes from Am- 
herst to take the chair of mathematics. 


VARIETIES. 
The room was dark; their favorite chair 
was in its wonted place, 
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THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


B. F. CLARK ) Ten years in Chicago. Per- || 378 and 388 

TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the || Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. | best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 
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Fer ane FOREIGN | superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, ‘Tutors, aid. Governesses, 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ayittyreent manatee. 


Efficient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 

sitions all over the United States. Soeci»l advantages Courteous treatment 

Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Temp., does a very ful busi s 
LAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 











in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y. 


Correspondence is invited. 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ges, public and private 
O. PRATT, Manager. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colle 
schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. wM. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 
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He stole up quietly and dropped a kiss on 
some one’s face. 

A light! It was her pa! 
muses like to this— 

“In striving thus to kiss a miss, I surely 


in Italian, is now at Mount Holyoke, and 
Solone di Campello will succeed her. 
Other newly-appointed instructors are: 
Miss Amy L. Barbour, in the department 


And now he 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior teachers. 
Feesene Te AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wante (24th Year.) Sv, Louis, Mo. 





SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


of Greek; Mrs. Jeannette Perry Lee of 
Northampton, the author, and Olive Rum- 
sey, in the English department; Miss 
Harriet G. Martin, the reader, in the ae- 
partment of English literature; Miss Jen- 
lie T. Vermilye, in the department of 
astronomy; and Miss Charlotte F. Emer- 
On, assistant in the department of 
Seology. Miss Harriet A. Boyd, assistant 
in Greek, has returned, after spending a 
year abroad, in which time she has made 
'mportant archaeological discoveries in 
Crete. Miss Carol Barber, a recent gradu- 
ate, will return to the college as general 
Secretary, in charge of religious work. 
Miss Pinkerton, who will have charge of 


SF RON ae mi em ge ee na marty 


kissed amiss.”’ ; 
—Boston Courier. 


——— 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
‘and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 


cents a bottle. ya 
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H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St.. New York. 
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please mention “Journal of Education.”’ 








THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8S. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 
Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 





Paper, 148 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton Sq., Boston, 
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| ‘The Consensus of Educational Opinion 
_ on the subject of ARITHMETIC :— 


“Halls Arithmetics have done more for the | 
schools than all the other books published on_this 


subject_during the last half century.” 











From Hon. H. R. PATTENGILI, 
Formerly Superintendent of Public Instruction, 

| State of Michigan. 

| “Halls Arithmetics, published by Werner 
School Book Company, are simply admirable. 

| “Lord speed the day when our girls and boys may 
| be enfranchised with such books. 

“THE RUBBISH IS BRUSHED AWAY. The grain is 
presented in most artistic and inspiring style. 

“ Why, it would almost seem that even ‘a stick of 
| a teacher’ could teach arithmetic by these books. 
All that is needed is to expose the pupil to them. 
| The inoculation will surely follow, and will spread 
| like measles. | 

“Teacher, no matter what books you are using, 
send for Hall's Arithmetics, just to get the author's | 
views.” 





There are other recent books on our list which also stand for new and val- 
uable educational ideas, about which we shall be glad to correspond with edu- 
Cational people. Address 

WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, Chicago, New York, or Boston. 














A Troublesome Problem Solved. 


Dr. Durell and Prof. Robbins have solved a problem that has for years 
puzzled teachers of mathematics and publishers of text-books. They have re- 
tained in their text-books only such answers as serve to guide and encourage the 
student in the preparation of his lesson. They have skillfully omitted certain 
answers whose absence will enforce upon the student the cultivation of self- 
reliance and make it easy for the teachers to test the student’s preparation of 
his lessons. This plan is highly commended by all who teach these books as one 
of the many points of superiority in the Durell and Robbins works. Where 
there are two editions, one with answers and one without answers, it has been 
found impossible to keep the edition with answers out of the pupil’s reach. 
There is but one edition of the Durell and Robbins works. 


A Grammar School Algebra.......... $ .80 | First Steps in Numbers.............. $ .25 
A School Algebra...--.....-....- : 1,00 | An Elementary Practical Arithmetic.. .40 
A School Algebra Complete .......... 1.25 | An Advanced Practical Arithmetic....  .65 


All bound in half leather. Sent to any address on receipt of price. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers, HARRISBURG, PA. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. ‘The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). Price in cloth, 50 cents ; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 211 Pemsertron Buipyc., Boston. 











THE MAGAZINE 


Wanted, reacners | ay @yucation ae 


who are willing to devote a part of supr. RICHARD G, BOONE, Eprror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 
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authorities. $3.00 a year, 35 cents a copy. Sample 
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GINN & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By Sara E. H. Lockwoop and 
Mary ALIceE Emerson, B.A., Head of the Department of English in the 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. For introduction, $1.00. 

Three important characteristics which give this book a distinct individuality are : 

(1) the cumulative method of treatment shown in the illustrative 

examples, in the text, and especially in the exercises; (2) con- 

stant emphasis on the importance of the pupil's own thinking and 
writing ; and (3), in parts III and IV, the correlation of compo- 
sition work with the study of the college requirements in English. 

Though published only a month ago, this book has already been introduced into 150 
schools in Ohio. It is being rapidly adopted in the high schools and academies of New 

England. . 

THE STARS IN SONG AND LEGEND, By Jermain G. Porter, 
Director of Cincinnati Observatory and Professor of Astronomy in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. For introduction, 50 cents. 

This book deals with astronomy from the literary and legendary side. It is designed 
to interest the student in the mythology of the sky as embedied in the classic stories of 
Greece and in the folk-lore of more recent periods, and as referred to so frequently in 
our best literature. Under the general term stars the sun and moon are included. The 
constellations are taken up in detail; the legends concerning each are told, and attention 
is called to some of the poetic allusions,to them. ‘The final chapter gives the legends of 
the Milky Way, and the weird but beautiful ideas which it has ever inspjred. The illus- 
trations of the constellation figures are reproduced from Albrecht Diirer’s famous draw- 
ings, and add much to the interest and value of the book, 


LONG’S SECRETS OF THE WOODS. By W. J. Lone, Author of 
Ways of Wood Folk and Wilderness Ways. For introduction, 50 cents. 
This is another vivid chapter in the Wood Folk Series. Deer and squirrel, panther 
and musquash, jay and fish-hawk, with a score of other shy wood-dwellers, appear just as 
they are in their wilderness homes. The wood mouse that dies of fright in the author’s 
hand, the savage old bull-moose that keeps him overnightin a tree, and the big buck 
that he follows day after day, all are full of life and color and intensest interest. 


A DESCRIPTIVE SPELLER. By Georce B. Airon, State Inspector 
of High Schools, Minnesota. For introduction, 22 cents. 

Phe title, Descriptive Speller, comes from the fundamental principle on which the 
book is constructed, that interest in a group of words renders spelling Jess formidable. 
Therefore the words are arranged in groups under such headings as ‘‘ The Playground,”’ 
‘The Fire Department,’’ ‘‘ Parts of a Flower,” ‘‘ Grammatical Terms,” ‘‘ Westminster 
Abbey,” ete. A unique provision is thus made for correlating spelling with all the 
other school branches. 


THE GUILFORD SPELLER. With Word Studies and Dictionary Work. 
By A. B. GUILFORD and AARON LOVELL. For introduction, 25 cents. 


A characteristic feature of this book is that it does not make correct spelling merely 
an act of memory. The pupil is taught to reason and to use the dictionary, with the 
result that he ceases merely to guess at the spelling of words. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
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BOSTON 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. Best Work Yet Written. 


‘‘ Nature Study by Months seems to me to ‘* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever | Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and | book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— | is the best work that has yet been written.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Hui, Secretary Massachu- | Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
setts State Board of Education. Bedford, Mass. 

. The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Iliustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. ‘ 20 Pemberton Square. 
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Educational /nstitutions. 
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COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


























NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
4 a ne ay ny Bo of art edu cation, and train- 
ing of teachers in a ranches cf iadustrial draw- 
N. EB. Dept., 354 Washington Street, ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
——_—— +++ Boston, Mass. | theschool, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
| G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


JTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRamINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
A. G. Boypgen, A.M 
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1000 Questions 


Moritz? 1000 Questions. For the Entrance Exam- 
inations to the New York High Schools, the 
N. Y. Normal College, College of City of N.Y., 


St. Francis Xavier College, West Poi c es 
napolis, and the Civil Geovieo. 30 be. Te QTATE NURMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


Answers to same. 50 cents. For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Recent Entrance Examination Questions. For : F. BRON WIE. 
the New York Normal College, the College 
of the City of New York, St. Francis Xavier's 
College, Columbia College, the High Schoois, 
Regents’ Examinations, West Point, Anna- 
polis, and the Civil Service. 30 cents, 
Answers tosame. 50 cents. 


| 

How to Prepare for a Civil Service Examina- QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircuspuRG, Mass 
| : ' 
| 


Principal, 





| Principal, 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WestTFIELD, Mass. 





For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 





tion, with recent Examination Questic 
s the Answers. 560 pages. $2.00." ae For both sexes. For catalogues addrebs 
Craig s Com. School Questions with Ans. #1.50. Joan G. TaouPson, Priuc iva’. 
Henry's High School Questions with Ans. #1.50. 
Sherrill’s New Norm. Questionswith Ans. $1.50. 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 








| FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
| 00D LEOTUBERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinesHiP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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